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is excellent at putting information at the fingertips of the people who need it. 
will take monthly sales figures and publish them—to the department or to the entire 
global organization. 

can walk every new employee through the company benefits package and sign them up 
for a dentist, an HMO and a 401(k). 

will let you work hand in hand with outside vendors and still keep your secrets safe. 
can deliver a video seminar or briefing or training program to any desktop on demand. 
will let everyone in the department take a crack at the business plan simultaneously. 

It will keep them on track and working together until they get it right. 


In other words, an intranet will do pretty much whatever you want in the way of information 
wrangling. And it will do it quickly and efficiently, providing you have the right stuff. 

Windows NT* Server and Microsoft® BackOffice’ is that stuff. Windows NT gives you what you 
need to build an intranet right now, today. And, if and when you need the more sophisticated 
stuff, Microsoft BackOffice server applications offer a complete range of solutions that plug 


right into your Windows NT system. So it's sophisticated but still simple. 


So visit our Web site, read the case studies and see what other companies have done. Microsoft BackOffice 


server applications and Windows NT Server can make this intranet thing a lot easier than you might think. 


My, what powerful fingertips you have 
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FORD MOTORSPORTS 
The ultimate proving ground. 


At 200 mph, the action out on the racetrack can get a bit hectic. But at Ford, that pace is perfect for pushing 
our newest technology to the limit. In the heat of battle, we 20 all out to improve things like engine 


efficiency and electronics technology. The payoff comes in the form of advances like Duratec engines 
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Portrait of the Artist as Polka-Dotter 


In Detroit, one neighborhood is getting mighty ornery about art 


HE NEIGHBORS WEREN’T THRILLED WHEN TYREE GUYTON 
began hanging hundreds of old shoes in the big tree on 
Heidelberg Street on Detroit’s east side back in 1986. A 
few complained to him but were calmed by Guyton’s 
passionate explanation that the dangling shoes celebrated 
their black ancestors lynched in the South. Residents proba- 
bly should have asked Guyton whether Soles of the Most High 
completed his artistic vision for their block. It didn’t. Eleven 
years later, thousands of used shoes are piled by the sidewalk 
and hanging in the trees—along with rusty car hoods and 
tires strewn across a vacant 
lot and rows and rows of dis- 
carded vacuum cleaners, 
stuffed animals and broken 
dolls. Heidelberg Street is 
also festooned in polka dots. 
“I’m going to polka-dot this 
whole city,” proclaims Guy- 
ton, 41, who says the dots 
commemorate his late grand- 
father’s love of jelly beans. 
Even as artists from 
across the globe marvel at 
the Heidelberg Project, 
Guyton is becoming persona 
non grata on the street 
where he grew up. Tourist 
traffic is heavy. The bulk 
garbage collectors are so 
confused by what is art and 
what isn’t on Heidelberg 
Street that they have 
stopped picking up there. 
And there’s concern that the 
heaps of stuff are becoming 
a breeding ground for ro- 
dents. “Really, the problem has exploded this year because 
Tyree has put his polka dots everywhere,” says Angela Brown 
Wilson, executive assistant to Detroit's Mayor Dennis Archer. 
Perhaps the biggest gripe among residents is that Guy- 
ton’s ghetto gallery will push economic development away 
from Heidelberg Street. To be sure, the community has been 
an urban wasteland, a place where crime, drugs and va- 
grancy flourish in buildings still charred and hollowed from 
the 1967 riots. But a fledgling enterprise zone has sparked 
hope that new housing, businesses and jobs will flow into the 
area. Thus Guyton’s suggestion that the street be turned into 
an artists’ colony has generated little enthusiasm. “It is an 
embarrassing eyesore,” fumes neighbor Anthony Dicus. 
“Nobody will want to invest here.” 
Mayor Archer's position on the issue is no clearer than a 
Guyton painting. His first instinct is to foree Guyton to remove 





Tyree Guyton amid the efflorescenc 


his artwork from the city-owned property. In 1991 the mayor's 
predecessor, Coleman Young, bulldozed a couple of aban- 
doned houses that Guyton had decorated. But Archer's han- 
dlers have counseled otherwise, pointing out that the Heidel- 
berg Project has become the area’s most popular destination 
point and that its creator is a headstrong folk hero who would 
only benefit from a confrontation with city hall. As a result, 
Archer has gone so far as to quietly dig up an old pair of sneak- 
ers to donate to a Guyton exhibit in St. Paul., Minn. 

Of course, election-year politics leave Archer little room 
for more sole searching. The 
é flap isn’t likely to cost him 
many votes, but the longer it 
= plays out, the more embar- 
> rassing it is for the city. In 
, one meeting, Archer urged 

Guyton to drum up more 

community support so that 
s the administration could 
back the project more force- 
> fully. “You need to take off 
= your artist cap and put on 
your business hat,” he said. 

None of that has led to 
détente with the neighbors, 
though. A few weeks ago, 
police responded to an 
anonymous call saying there 
was gunfire ringing out from 
the Dotty-Wotty House, 
where Guyton’s mother Bet- 
ty lives. The call turned out 
to be a false alarm. Still, the 
mayor's office is feeling the 
pressure to act. “The mayor 
has made it clear that he 
wants the issue resolved,” says Marilyn Wheaton, the city’s 
director of cultural affairs. “We've got it on fast track.” 

Guyton seems to have painted himself into a corner. Pro- 
posals to give residents a financial stake in the project 
haven't taken hold, nor have discussions to buy them out of 
their homes outright. And it is certainly not helping Guyton’s 
cause that he no longer lives on Heidelberg Street. In the in- 
terests of finances, comfort and work space, Guyton says, he 
has taken up residence in the home of his project’s executive 
director, Jenenne Whitfield, who lives in a middle-class 
neighborhood on the city’s west side. Whitfield insists there 
are Guyton polka dots in her home. The mayor’s office isn’t 
impressed. “There are people on Heidelberg who have lived 
there for 30, 40 or 50 years,” sniffs Wilson. “The fact that 
Tyree’s not living there—I think that’s a problem.” If the 
artist has moved out, will his art soon follow? a 
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was in front of a transistor radio. 


Their grandmother’s first kiss was in 


front of a black & white television. 


Their mother’s first kiss was in 


front of a car stereo. 


What will their first kiss be 
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Christ of Latter-day Saints was very well 
done [RELIGION, Aug. 4]. I have been a 
Mormon all my life, attending meetings, 
paying tithes and offerings, teaching 
children and adults in church classes, 
etc. We Mormons believe that the sac- 
rifice of worldly goods is an important 
principle, requiring faith in God as it 
does, but we also believe in freedom to 
exercise moral agency—which means, as 
far as monetary contributions are con- 
cerned, each member is free to pay or 
not. Your report made it seem as if Mor- 
mons are under a great deal of pressure 
to pay their annual 10% tithe. I don’t 
think there is much pressure, other than 
that of individual conscience, to pay 
tithes or other contributions. 
Blaine Borrowman 
Midvale, Utah 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE SHOULD 
study the Mormon church’s use of pow- 
er and guilt to collect a 10% tithe from its 
members. The 1rs might find out what 
happens to church members who fall 
short of the 10%: privileges and positions 
are withheld; there is no admission to 
any temple; and they cannot reach the 
top rank of the three levels of heaven. 
Tracy A. Breeding 
Denton, Md. 


THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER- 
day Saints is a global faith with a message 
that appeals to those who seek an anchor 
in a world of shifting values. However, 
leaders of the church were disappointed 
that you created a false impression of the 
church’s income and wealth. Your esti- 
mates were greatly exaggerated. The 
church’s income is not nearly what was 
reported. Also the church’s assets are pri- 
marily money-consuming assets and not 
money-producing. 
Bruce L. Olsen, Managing Director 
Public Affairs Department 
The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mormons, Inc. 

(<The real strength of the 
Mormon church can be found 
in what it offers mankind 


spiritually, not monetarily. 99 


Peter W. Madsen 
West Jordan, Utah 





| MORMONISM ISN’? A RELIGION; IT IS A 


corporate empire. The Kingdom of God 

comes in a poor second to the riches of 
this church. 

Don Rademacher 

Glendale, Calif. 


THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER- 
day Saints is wealthy because its people 
are basically honest, educated, industri- 
ous and unselfish. It sends out mission- 
aries to share what its members have 
with other people. Don’t mock that. 
Glenn A. Hansen 
Chicago 


| CONVERTED TO MORMONISM 27 YEARS 
ago; ultimately, I did not leave the 
church— it left me. Many of its question- 
able beliefs and practices are not 
revealed to converts before baptism. 
Like every other cult, Mormonism gains 
psychological control by undermining 
self-trust. Your photograph of the young 
celebrant with arms raised and fists 
clenched says it all. Imagine trying to 
discuss your personal problems with a 
guy like that. 
Name Withheld by Request 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


AS A FIFTH-GENERATION LATTER-DAY SAINT, 
I read with interest your report on the 
church. It is amusing how the media are 
so intent on primarily examining the 
financial holdings of my church. My vol- 
untary tithes and offerings stem from my 
sincere belief in the divine origins, doc- 
trines and destiny of this religion. The 
real strength of the Mormon church can 
be found in what it offers mankind spiri- 
tually, not monetarily. 
Peter W. Madsen 
West Jordan, Utah 


MORMONS ARE “NICE” ONLY TO PEOPLE 
who agree with them. I am not a Mor- 
mon, but I have countless friends who 
have been badly hurt by this cultlike 
faith. Their crime? Daring to want a 
more sophisticated intellectual life than 











their religion allows. After being raised in 
the suffocating sweetness of family and 
faith, they find themselves cast out, and 
although they relish their escape and 
freedom, a part of them will always ache 
for that absolutist belonging. Next time 
you write about Mormonism, look at all 
sides of this unusual, politically powerful 
and often cruel religion. 
Sean Gardner 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


AH, RELIGION—MAN’S ANSWER TO HIS 
spiritual hunger. Nourish the soul, find 
truth, find the meaning, find God. All 
religions seek to lead people through 
these searches to the ultimate answer. 
Unfortunately, along the way many reli- 
gions, including Mormonism, have fallen 
prey to the “God in a box” syndrome— 
explanations that reduce the infinite to 
what mortal minds can comprehend 
and, possibly, equal. They can call this 
religion, but spirituality or faith, never! 
Nancy Sigler 
Laguna Niguel, Calif. 


YOUR STORY READ LIKE A PITCH FOR RE- 
cruits to the Mormon church. The asser- 
tion that Joseph Smith was “a simple 
farm boy” who was given tablets of 
ancient scriptural writings that were 
“taken up again to heaven” cries out for 
some investigative reporting. And if God 
speaks directly to the Mormon leaders, 
why did it take him until 1978, two 
decades after the start of the civil rights 
movement and 115 years after the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, to reveal to his 
chosen people what most others already 
knew—that racism is wrong? 
Lars Opland 
Palmer, Alaska 


Not a Movie Ending 


THE POPULAR FILMS OF ALFRED HITCH- 
cock show that the American people love 
terror, horror and pain. The Andrew 
Cunanan-Gianni Versace murder case 
seems to have that ring to it [NATION, 
Aug. 4]. No one would have thought that 
this murderer would put the nation in 
such a frantic state. With Cunanan’s des- 
perate suicide, the worst of this night- 
mare is over, but we will probably never 
know what caused him to commit five 
murders across the country. 
Margaret Jones 
Prescott, Ark. 


SOMETIMES IN ORDER TO BECOME FA- 

mous, people kill somebody who already 

is. We ordinary folks should appreciate 
common, everyday things. 

Demis Diotallevi 

Rimini, Italy 
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now. 


A computer is a computer 
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But PC by Sony is something else altoget 


Sony brings video, audio, communications, and computing 


together in new ways. 


How? By bringing everything in your home o1 
‘Take, for example, our Digital Still Camera 


It’s a pocket-size marvel that stores up to 108 digitally sharp 


But it can do a lot more. 


Thanks to a little infrared beam?! you can aim it right at 


your Sony PC and transfer your pictures right into 


a presentation 


Or personalize your own web page 


Or e-mail a shot of the kids to Uncle Mike 


You’ve got the digital connectivity 


What you do with it is entirely up to you. 
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Get relief from 
the misery! 


team inhalation therapy has long 
been recommended by doctors for the 
relief of congestion from allergies, sinus 
infections, colds, bronchitis and throat irri- 


tation. Prepare yourself for the onslaught of 


the allergy season with the new Steam 
Inhaler from Kaz. Unlike old fashioned 
vaporizers, this steam inhaler won't injure 
delicate membranes adding to your discom 
fort. Its unique design creates a controlled, 
gentle stream of steam. And the scientifical- 
ly designed soft hood allows air to mix with 
the steam allowing comfortable, natural 
breathing. The patented grille design lets 
you control the flow of steam precisely, 
making it safe for both adults and children. 
Compact and lightweight, it’s easy to use at 
home, the office or when traveling. Fill it 
with only 1.5 oz. of tap water and get up 
to 30 minutes of steam therapy. Automatic 
dual-voltage capability for use in the U.S.A. 
or abroad. Comes with soft travel case. 


$49.95 ($7.95) #4040. 


he Magellan Ultimate 
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ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


800-644-810 
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Who’s Driving Those Minis? 
ANDREW FERGUSON’S MUSINGS, IN “ME 
Tarzan, You Minivan,” that men like 
sport-utility vehicles while women prefer 
minivans are full of sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing [Essay, Aug. 4]. What 
Ferguson did get right is that very few 
suvs ever perform any task more rugged 
than driving to the grocery store or pick- 
ing up kindergartners. But to set up mini- 
vans vs. SUVs as a female-male battle- 
ground is an exercise in blowing hot air. 
Ferguson needs to look at the suv in the 
lane next to him. The driver is probably 
not Tarzan at all—it’s Jane! 

Mary L. Dodge 

Lynchburg, Va. 





I DON’T KNOW WHAT KIND OF STEPFORD 
time warp Ferguson lives in, but here in 
Vermont, the guy who services our office 


Kinder, Gentler Boot Camp 





toward softer basic training for mili- 
tary recruits [NATION, Aug. 4]. A 
number wondered whether soldiers 
drilled the easy way would be ready 
for war. Most agreed with Mark A. 
Wood, a former member of the U.S. 
Coast Guard from Vacaville, Calif., 


that is as tough as nails in con- 
fronting any adversary.” Mishawn 
Kampsula of Tabernacle, N.J., who 
is heading to Fort Jackson, S.C., 
for basic training in military intelli- 
gence, was appalled that recruits 
might be getting cushy treatment. 
He bragged, “I expect to be drilled 
until | can’t take it anymore. The 
intensity of the training is to weed 
out the weak; only the strong sur- 
vive.” However, Ed Griffith of 
Riverbank, Calif., took exception to 
criticism that an easy boot camp 





about the Athenians in 400 B.C., 
just as the Germans did about the 
English and the Japanese about 
Americans in World War ll,” wrote 
Griffith. “But the warriors of a 





computer network drives a minivan; so 
does the gentleman who maintains the 
brochure racks in my office, and my 
caterer and contract furniture supplier. 
Not a housewife among them. Minivans 
are practical vehicles that can haul other 
things besides runny-nosed kids, flea- 
bitten dogs and henpecked husbands. 
Sport-utes can’t match them for practi- 
cality and cargo or passenger space, the 
price is right and, frankly, a minivan will 
never be mistaken for the extension of 
macho man that a Hummer or Range 
Rover surely is. 
Paula Wesson 
Stowe, Vt. 


Marketing Elvis 


YOUR ARTICLE ON ELVIS PRESLEY ENTER- 
prises and the licensing of Elvis memo- 
rabilia [BUsINEsS, Aug. 4] had me howl- 
ing over E.P.E. president Priscilla Presley's 
astute insight into how Americans value 
their dead icons. And your review of 
riches generated since the King’s death 
reminded me of an Elvis-impersonators 
convention in Las Vegas. Some 20,000 
would-be Elvises attended the gathering 
in 1977, a5000% increase over 1975. Had 
the impersonator trend continued geo- 
metrically through 1997, there might 
now be full national employment due to 
the tens of millions of Elvis wannabes. 
Just think, Priscilla Presley could dis- 
place Bill Gates at the top of the corpo- 
rate hierarchy. Imagine an entire econ- 
omy based on Elvis licensing—and maybe 
even edible Elvis underwear. 
Carl Zukroff 
Boston 


THE ELVIS PRESLEY ESTATE AND OTHERS 
have purchased broad “rights of de- 
scendibility of publicity’—court rulings 
that foster the creation of generations of 
idle rich at the expense of free speech. 
Presley family members and heirs of 
similar celebrities have veto power over 
how a person is portrayed in art and lit- 
erature. If you want to produce a work of 
art inspired by Malcolm X, you must first 


| get the approval of the licensing agency. 


One day the U.S. Supreme Court will 

look at these issues. I hope it will hold 

that free speech is more important than 
the right to perpetual profits. 

Steve Hofer 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Good Night, Sweet Press 


I LOVED HUGH SIDEY’S ARTICLE ABOUT THE 
demise of his family’s old newspaper 
printing press [AMERICAN SCENE, Aug. 
4). It brought back many fond memories. 
I was just 13 in 1944 when I got a job at 
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How the new 
tax law will affect 


every investor. 


Find out in Smith Barney’s special report —The Taxpayer 
Relief Act of 1997: 12 Strategies to Consider Now. 





Smith Barney believes there are important aspects of the new 
tax law you should consider, such as: 


————- 


— raxayer Reliet Act of 1997 ¢ What impact the new law will have 
——— on the market as a whole. 
| congas renee ¢ How a reduction in the capital gains 
| tax rate could affect your portfolio. 
} # ¢ New tax advantages affecting how 
| you save for retirement and your 
| . é ; ° : 
it | children’s college education. 
: | , ; 
\ | Why you need to take a fresh look 
| —— | —_ at your estate plan. 
| —a . 
= 


Call 1 800 EARNS-IT, ext. 540 
Call 1 800 327-6748, ext. 540, for your free copy of the 
Smith Barney report “ The Taxpayer Relief Act of 1997: 
12 Strategies to Consider Now.” 


www.smithbarney.com 


| SMITH BARNEY 


They make money the old-fashioned way 
They earn it 


‘ : a 
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First, it whipped the Blazer in a test of turning stability. Then it 
topped the Explorer in a test of braking. Soon thereafter, it beat the 
Cherokee with its superior fuel economy. Now, the Subaru Outback 
outshines the competition in yet another arena: luxury. Our new 
Outback Limited offers all the creature comforts of your finer 
sport-utilities, like soft leather seating, woodgrain patterned trim 
and alloy wheels. It also offers something our competitors don’t: 
the added luxury of two sunroofs. To test-drive this outstanding 
All-Wheel Drive vehicle, stop by your nearest Subaru dealer, 


call 1-800-WANT-AWD or visit our website at www.subaru.com 


e competition. 


The Beauty of All-Wheel Drive: 
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the Alta Advocate in Dinuba, Calif. 
Every Thursday the rumble and roar of 
the news press came to life. She was a 
Country Campbell flatbed built in 1889. 
My usual chores were sweeping up and 
cleaning the job presses while Jake, the 
publisher, made up the front page. By 7 
p.m. we lugged the forms to the bed of 
the press and ran a proof. Then we 
pulled the lever and started the first of 
1,000 sheets of newsprint into the 
guides. In 1990 I returned to Dinuba. 
The paper had long since stopped pub- 
lishing, and the Country Campbell was 
gone, just so much scrap iron. But my 
fond memories live on. Sleep well, old 
friend, you've earned it. 
Dick McIntyre 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


SIDEY’S STORY BROUGHT BACK A FLOOD 
of pleasant memories. I was born in 1922 
in Hugh’s hometown of Greenfield, 
Iowa, and grew up there. I learned a lot 
about printing and photography from 
his father Kenneth. Many an hour I 
spent with Ken, learning how to develop 
and print my own film (in his darkroom) 
and hearing the rumble of that press in 
the background. 
Jack Foster 
Prescott, Ariz. 


A Simple Diet for Health 


“BEYOND CHOLESTEROL,” YOUR ARTICLE 
on the discovery that the amino acid 
homocysteine may be as closely linked to 
heart disease as cholesterol [MEDICINE, 
Aug. 4], echoed the message endorsed by 
the American Cancer Society and the 
American Heart Association: Eat less 
meat and dairy products; include more 
plant-based foods in your diet. As you 
pointed out, the vitamins found in fresh 
foods, including green leafy vegetables, 
nuts and whole-grain cereals, plus vita- 
min supplements like Bj, Bg and folic 
acid, can break homocysteine down. The 
right diet not only works to maintain safe 
homocysteine levels but also addresses 
the need for low-fat foods. As for the 
need to eat protein-rich meat or dairy 
products for vitamin Bj>—many fortified 
breakfast cereals contain Bj». 
Stephen Avis 
Calistoga, Calif. 


Shorter but Not Easier 


IN YOUR PEOPLE ITEM ABOUT MICHAEL 
Bolton’s and John Travolta’s writing sto- 
ries for youngsters [July 28], you said 
stars who want to publish books and 
don’t want to hire a ghostwriter have an 
alternative: children’s books. You should 
be ashamed of this comment. Children’s 








books may be shorter, but they are not 
easier. Writing less means that absolute- 
ly every word must count. Blaise Pascal 
once apologized, “I have made this letter 
longer than usual, because I lack the 
time to make it short.” Much of the best 
literature is written for young people; 
you owe children’s writers an apology. 
Gisela Tobien Sherman 
Burlington, Ont. 


No Attacks on Innocent Bikers 


YOUR STORY ABOUT DISPUTES BETWEEN 
San Francisco bicycle riders and mo- 
torists [AMERICAN SCENE, Aug. 11] quot- 
ed me as saying automobile drivers will 
use weapons if necessary during bicycle 
demonstrations. I want to make it clear 
that we who are part of Citizens Against 
Bike Anarchy are not madmen lying in 
wait with various weapons to attack 
innocent bicyclists. We simply advise all 
drivers to be prepared to defend them- 
selves if they find a group of bike-rights 
protesters trying to tip over their car 
while they are in it. I was in London 
this summer and found no bike riders 
running red lights. Many riders wore 
reflective crossbelts, and most showed 
a healthy respect for four-wheeled 
vehicles. I wish this were the case in 
this city. 
Jon Erik Beckjord, Chairman 
Citizens Against Bike Anarchy 
San Francisco 


Clarification: Richard Jewell 


IT HAS COME TO OUR ATTENTION THAT 
some of the statements regarding Rich- 
ard Jewell set forth in our Aug. 12, 1996, 
article “From Fame to Infamy” and in 
our Nov. ll, 1996, story “The Strange 
Saga of Richard Jewell” may have been 
inaccurate or incomplete. 

We may have been inaccurate in our 
description of Mr. Jewell as one who 
sought the limelight or publicity [Aug. 
12] in the days after the Centennial 
Olympic Park bombing in Atlanta. 
According to Mr. Jewell, he did not seek 
any publicity during this time period. He 
states that he reluctantly submitted to a 
limited number of interviews requested 
by the media and arranged by a public 
relations director for AT&T, the corpo- 
rate sponsor of the park. 

We stated that Mr. Jewell fit a crimi- 
nal profile of someone who wants to be a 
hero so badly that he creates emergen- 
cies so that he can rescue people [Nov. 
11). It is Mr. Jewell’s position that no such 
legitimate law-enforcement profile exist- 
ed. According to Mr. Jewell, he did not, 
in any event, fit this alleged profile or 
other profiles widely described by the 














media as characteristic of the bomber of 
Centennial Olympic Park. 

Finally, we described Mr. Jewell as 
a police wannabe [Nov. 11]. According 
to Mr. Jewell, prior to the 1996 Olym- 
pics, at all times during his employ- 
ment at Piedmont College in Georgia 
and the Habersham County Sheriffs 
Department, he was a duly certified 
police officer (not a security guard), 
and he at no time exceeded his author- 
ity or jurisdiction. 

We express our regret to Mr. Jewell to 
the extent that any of our statements may 
have been inaccurate or incomplete. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 

Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. A MOMENT OF PLEASURE 

WITH THE 100MM CIGARETTE 
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Effective and quiet air 
purification system finally 
available to the public! 


New air purification system uses negative ions to actively remove conta- 
minants better than any other filter and operate in total silence. 


Do you have a problem with the air in your 
home? Is it musty and stale? Do you sneeze 
the second you walk in the door? Are you 


THE CLEARVEIL ADVANTAGE 


bothered by tobacco 
smoke, dust, dander 
or odors? Trust me... 
you are not alone. 

But, because you do 
not want a bulky, noisy 
air filter, you just live 
with the problem. A new 
product is now available 
that ends this compro- 
mise: Clearveil 250’s 
compact design rids 
your home of airborne 
contaminants end oper- 
ates in total silence. 


Proven technology. 
Clearveil 250, a fanless 
electronic air purifier, 
uses patented micropro- 
cessor-controlled ioniza- 
tion and collection technol- 
ogy for contaminant 
removal. This method has 
been proven superior to 
other air filters, including 
High Efficiency Partic- 
ulate Arresting (HEPA) fil- 
ters. Clearveil is Japan’s 
market leader in air purifi- 
cation devices, selling over 
350,000 units since 1988, 

The best method. In 
the past, the HEPA filter 
was considered to be the 

















No noise. Because it 
doesn't rely on a fan, Clear- 
veil operates in perfect 
silence, 24 hours a day. 


No misses. Because it 
doesn't draw air through a 
filter, Clearveil catches 
minute particles of dust 
that even HEPA filters miss. 


No mess. Clearveil uses 
4 positively-charged col- 
lection sheet to draw the 
negative ions back into the 
unit once they have col- 
lected dust 


HEPA filter (A) 





Clearveil releases 
negative ions. 


The negative ions combine 
with positively-charged dust 
| particles and form a 

| negatively- 

charged unit 


Then a 

collection 
plate with a 
positive 
charge attracts 
those negative- 
ly-charged units, 
removing them from 
your air and home. 
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most effective air purification method. But 
the technology behind Clearveil is signifi- 
cantly more advanced. Scientific studies 


have shown Clearveil to be 
more effective in capturing 
a higher percentage of even 
the smallest contaminants. 
HEPA filters have a certain 
level of permeability be- 
cause they must allow air to 
pass through them. This 
means that small dust parti- 
cles including bacteria, 
viruses, smog and tobacco 
smoke are also free to pass 
But Clearveil’s non-perme- 
able sheet doesn’t allow 
those particles to escape. 
This makes a big difference 
to anyone concerned with 
pure, pollutant-free air. 


Energy efficient. Because 
Clearveil is so unobtrusive 
you will want to run it all 
day long. And since it only 
uses about four watts of 
electricity, you can! One 
Clearveil unit, running 
24 hours a day, will 
only cost about $4 a 
year! Just one Clear- 
veil unit will purify a 
250-square-foot area. 
Additional units can 
be purchased to purify 
the air in larger homes or 
office buildings. 




















“The success of Clearveil...is directly attrib- 
uted to the design of a sleek, silent unit that 
removes smoke, microbacteria, dust and virus- 
es while replenishing negative ions to levels 
found in clean, mountain air.” 


—Gary Jones, Marketing Director, Clearveil Corp. 


viruses 
bacteria 





You'll feel healthier. HEPA filters are rated 
Negative ions do more te remove contami- 
than just remove the pgnts as small as 


harmful contaminants 3 micron, But many 


from the air that you contaminants, includ- 
breathe. They can ing dander; smoke 
; f 
actually improve oe and viruses, consist 
environment, making of sanalles patbolaes 
it healthier and more & 5% a y 
Clearveil's superior 


envigorating. Hlecti in 
7 .. ,. collection system wi 
Risk-free. Clearveil is remove particles as 


backed by Comtrad’s z 
exclusive risk-free home emall és O01 ealeren. 
trial. Try it, and if you're not totally satisfied, 
return it within 90 days for a full refund, “No 
Questions Asked.” It also comes with a one- 
year manufacturer's limited warranty, 


Guaranteed performance. We're so 
sure you'll love what Clearveil does for 
your environment that for a limited 
time we're offering it at the special in- 
troductory price of $199. We guarantee 
=» that you'll notice a 
ry difference in the 
air you breathe. 
We also guarantee 
that Clearveil will 
operate in total si- 
lence. If you don’t 
agree, return it for 
a full refund, “No 
Questions Asked.” 

Clearveil is so com- 


pact you can put it 
just about anywhere! 





$199 $16 S&H 
$20 $2 S8H 
For optimum results, replace the sheet once a month. 


Please mention promotional code 892-TM7118. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 
To order by mail, send check or money order for the 
total amount including S&H (VA residents add 4.5% 


sales tax). Or change it to your credit card by en- 
closing your account number and expiration date. 


2820 Waterford Lake Drive, Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 














All you bargain lovers out 


there, do | have a bargain for 


you. The BellSouth Yellow Pages. 


The best, most complete shopping 


guide for smart shoppers like me. 


For starters, it’s free. And you 


simply can't find any other guide 





that’s this complete when it comes 
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An ideais a 
ferrible 





Pentel® Techniclick™ 
is the new side advance 
‘ automatic pencil that lets you 
advance the lead without interrupting your 
concentration because you never stop 
to shift your hand position 


Techniclick 
_ 475 nob your ordinary pencil 


BEING BETTER IS WHAT WE'RE ALL ABOUT! 
http://www. pentel-usa.com 





STOP SUFFERING 


TO START 


Would you sacrifice 1 minute 
a day in order to spend the 

entire allergy season without 
the sneezing, congestion and 










unny nose that have always 
wrecked your summers? 

Then consider a new 
kind of allergy treatment, 
Nasalcrom.’ 


_Nasalcrom prevents 
allergy symptoms, 


Allergies erupt because 
the natural immune system in 
your nose goes haywire. 

Nasalcrom is the only 
medication that prevents this 
over-reaction. So you react 
like a person without allergies. 

The best plan is to start a 
week before allergy season hits. 


ndividual results 


One gentle spray in each 
nostril when you get up, one 
around noon, one before bed 


is all it takes--60 seconds tops. 


No drowsiness, 
no other nasty side effects 


Nasalcrom works at the site 
of your problem, in your nose. 
So it causes no drowsiness 
or jitters. There’s no dependency 
and no interaction with other 


drugs. And you can use it through- 


out the entire allergy season. 


Prescription no longer needed 


Because it is so safe and 
effective, Nasalcrom has now 
been made available without 
a prescription. It’s not like nasal 
sprays you could buy before. 
It's not like anything you could 
buy before. It’s prevention, 
pure and simple. 


NASALCROM 


For prevention of allergy symptoms 


For more information about Nasalcrom and the coming allergy season, call 1-888-345-STOP. (1-888-345-7867) 
may vary. Use only as directed ner Healthcare 


©1997 Pharmacia & Upjohn Consurr 





PACK UP THE SCHOOL BUS 
AND GO CAMPING. Perfectly at home in the burbs. And the woods. The 


new MPV All-Sport is part minivan, part SUV. Seating for eight with four swing-out 


doors, all sitting high on rugged all-season tires. Dual air bags, dual A/C and ABS, 


MAZDA MPV ALL-SPORT all wrapped in an aggressive, take-it-anywhere design 


Under the hood? A powerful V6 that'll tow up to 4500 pounds. You can even get 


it in 4WD. The new MPV All-Sport. It can turn entire families into happy campers 


1-800-639-1000 WWW.MAZOAUSA.COM 





VERBATIM 
é4 You have to use these 
market dips as 
opportunities. 97 
ANDREW LANYI, 
of Oppenheimer & Co., 
looking at the bright side of 
last week's stock market swoon 


441 guess my first reaction 
was, ‘Ask not what you can do 
for your cousin, but what you 
can do for his magazine.’ 97 
REPRESENTATIVE 
JOSEPH KENNEDY, 
on the article criticizing him 
that appeared in cousin J.F.K. 
Jr.’s publication, George 


éé1f the court please, | wish 
to use the words of Justice 
Brandeis ... to speak for me. 
He wrote, ‘Our government is 
the potent, the omnipresent 
teacher. For good or for ill, it 
teaches the whole people by 
its example.’ 97 
TIMOTHY MCVEIGH, 
at his sentencing hearing 


441 had a horrible nightmare. 

| dreamed | was naked, 

covered in A-1 sauce, and » z tas 

Mike Tyson, Marv Albert and = === 7% FINES 

Christian Slater were coming 

for dinner. 97 THAT YOU, ELVIS? Yes, sir, after 20 years, the King turns up alive (but grayer) 
JAY LENO, and serving up double scoops on Martha’s Vineyard, where a couple of Elvis fans 

Tonight Show named Bill and Hillary happen to be for their summer holiday. 
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MODERN OCCUPATIONS: HELP WANTED 


ELVIS IMPERSONATORS DOCTORS 





The King is dead; long live the Bring back Marcus Welby. A.M.A. 
ersatz Kings. After 20 years, the endorses a line of medical products. 
Elvis biz has never been better Physicians, heal thyselves 
TELECOM EXECS PLAYBOYS 
The Bell Atlantic-NYNEX merger Dodi a deadbeat? Ex-girlfriend’s 
may be no good for callers, but suit says he didn’t deliver; gives 
it's great for the corner offices his species a bad name : 
UPS WORKERS CARJACKERS 
© Americans don't like strikes, but Hands off! Louisiana law says 
they do like their delivery guys you can be shot on sight 
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J Kenmore” central air from 
Sears. Service it yearly and aan 
everythings aff 
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Water heater 
from Rheem 
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Pre-season checkup 


Keeps your Carrier” furnace <e 
running smoothly. 








One call takes care of them all. 
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SEARS 
HomeCentral 


1-800-4-MY-HOME 


One call to Sears HomeCentral’services your Kenmore, Carrier Whirlpool, 
Rheem or other major appliance brands. 

No matter who sold it, our team of specialists can take care of it and 
guarantee the work. Whether it needs to be repaired or replaced. So day or 
night, call someone you know. 

Call Sears HomeCentral. The Service Side of Sears. 





THE SCOOP 





she saw Jones on a TV news broadcast, 
and has spoken several times to Clinton’s 
private lawyers. Jones and her husband, 
claims Ferraro, “were always wanting 
something for nothing.” Jones’ lawyers 
have consistently denied that she was 
motivated by money. On Friday, federal 
judge Susan Webber Wright is likely to 


that their suit would have a potentially 
“crippling” impact on his investigation. 
Other members of the eminent-persons 
group immediately dissociated themselves 
from Volcker’s letter, and made it clear 
that it was his concern, not theirs. 
Lawyers for the victims are questioning 
Volcker’s business ties. Volcker had no 


PAULA JONES set a trial date. But given the arsenal each | comment. —By Adam Zagorin/Washington 
It’ Al Batt! side has built, observers say there are 
$s ways a e better-than-even odds of a settlement. TERRORISM 


Between Love and Money 


CLINTON LAWYER BOB BENNETT, 
constrained by politics from delving into 
PAULA JONES’ sexual history as he 
prepares for a possible trial in her 
harassment suit, intends to probe what he 
asserts was Jones’ real motive for coming 
forward: money. To that 
end, a crucial witness could 
be CARRIE FERRARO, who 
rented Paula and Steve Jones 
a Glendale, Calif., house in 
May 1993. Ferraro told TIME 
that almost from the start, 
the couple complained of being broke. 
They were frequently late paying the $900 
monthly rent, she says, and Paula often 
asked to borrow money. The chatty Paula, 


PRESS TELCORAM 


ce 


Jones 


Neither side really wants to see the other 
in court. By Viveca Novak/Washington 


SWISS FINANCE 


Like, Say, Banking for 
Chocolate? 


IN THE HEADY WORLD OF INTERNATIONAL 
business, so many interests seem to 
overlap. PAUL VOLCKER, a former chairman 
of the Federal Reserve who serves on a 
variety of high-powered boards, is a paid 
director of Nestlé, Switzerland’s largest 
company. Nothing odd there, except that 
other Nestlé directors include the bosses 
of Switzerland’s three largest banks, and 
these are among the banks Volcker is 
charged with investigating 


Putting America’s Best 
Face Forward 


THE U.S. STATE DEPARTMENT'S BUREAU OF 
diplomatic security has turned to a 
curious spokesman in its attempt to stop 
worldwide terrorism. Besides placing 
macabre, slasher-movie- 
style newspaper ads in the 
International Herald 
Tribune offering up to $2 
million for information 
about assaults on American 
citizens abroad, the State 
Department has enlisted none other than 
| bad-boy actor CHARLIE SHEEN to lend 
encouragement in a series of public- 
service ads at its www.heroes.net Website. 


Sheen 


she claims, never mentioned meeting z as head of a committee of “Are you the next hero?” asks Sheen, 

Clinton, much less being pawed by him. |? “eminent persons” looking whose unheroic scrapes with the law have __ 
“ : > w . ee > : . : : : ' 

After paying only part of October's rent, a into Switzerland’s role included serving as a prosecution witness 


they skipped November entirely, then 
told Ferraro the Joneses were breaking 
their lease and moving out, according to 
Ferraro. Just 2% months later, Jones went 
public with her claim that Clinton asked 
her for oral sex in an Arkansas hotel room 
in 1991. She filed suit in May 1994. 
Ferraro contacted the White House after 


during World War II. Why 
are questions about Volcker’s 
Nestlé position being raised 
now? Perhaps because in a recent letter to 
a federal judge who must decide whether 
or not to dismiss a multibillion-dollar class 
action brought by Holocaust victims 
against the Swiss banks, Volcker argued 


Volcker 


0 


in the HEIDI FLEISS tax-evasion case 
(Sheen admitted spending more than 
$50,000 on “sexual services” arranged by 
Fleiss) as well as making a more recent 
court appearance in which he pleaded no 
contest to charges he attacked his former 
girlfriend. —By Elaine Lafferty and 
Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 








PHILATELIC FELINE The Central African Republic, 
it seems, has a soft spot for Socks. But you don't 
have to go there to lick the back of the First Cat's 

_ stamp. The International Collectors Society, a pri- 
vately owned stamp company, sells a block of nine 
for $12.95. The company, based in Maryland, is 
appointed by post offices around the world to help 
market and distribute special-interest or collector 
stamps, which are legal for postage in the country 
where they are produced and recognized by postal 
» authorities worldwide. 1.C.S. buys the stamps from 
the government, usually paying above face value, 
and covers distribution costs. The country takes a 
cut from the company's profits. 
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Get on the road to” 
Merit Awards, FREE 
with pack UPCs. 
Call 1-800-884-5777 
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to request your free complete 
Merit Awards Catalog. 


Merit Suede 
Barn Jacket 
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UPCs 
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void in Kansas, Request for catalo 
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© Philip Morris Inc. 1997 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide 
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Ask Dr. Labor Relations 


EAR DR. RELATIONS: / read that the 
D UPS workers now on strike are getting 

$55 a week from a Teamsters strike 
fund. That doesn’t seem like much, does it? 

No, but in this case, as in so many oth- 
ers, the lesson seems to be that them that 
has, gets. When the Players Association 
struck Major League Baseball in 1994, vet- 
eran players received $10,000 a month 
from the association's strike fund, which 
had been fattened with the proceeds from 
endorsement deals. But not all fat cats 
think ahead. The National Football Leagu 
Players Association 
went into its 1987 
strike with no funds 
whatsoever, and 
players were soon 
crossing picket lines. 





He’s a Well-Read, 
Truck-Driving Man 


FTER HAULING A LOAD 3,000 MILES IN 
Ae: days, you don’t need a Celestine 

Prophecy. Truckers, who seem to dote 
on books on tape, rent mostly adventure 
books, mysteries and sci-fi, according to 
Audio Adventures, a company based in 


to 50,000 members. The top July rentals: 


1. Pretend You Don't See Her by Mary 
Higgins Clark 

2. Last Rights by Philip Shelby 

3. Underboss by Peter Maas 

4. The Partner by John Grisham 

5. Star Trek: First Contact by J.M. Dillard 
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THE GOOD NEWS 





Look! A Blimpomania Lollapalooza! 


ITH NO REAL PUR- 
pose since the 
Wright brothers’ in- 


vention was perfected, the 
blimp has spent the past 30 
years as the lofty billboard 
of the Goodyear Corp. Now, for a fee of 
$200,000 a month, such companies as Alta- 
Vista and Russell Stover are causing dozens 


: | of jumpy citizens to call raa with UFO sight- 
Colorado that rents tapes at 450 truck stops | 


ings. Eleven blimps are flying somewhere 
around the country, and there will be 13 by 
1998. That's almost double the blimpage of a 
year ago. Most of them are made by the 
American Blimp Corp. of Hillsboro, Ore., 
which has designed a blimpette, that is, one 
so small (130 ft.), so bright (it’s interior light- 
ed) and so cheap (about $1.75 million) that 





Pink Floyd's psychedelic 
carp flew over Europe to 
promote its 1994 tour 
(above, center); the newly 
redesigned and distinctly 
nonhydrogen zeppelin (left) 


four blimps circled the Super Bow! this 
year. Last Monday the company intro- 
duced a larger, Goodyear-size blimp (rent- 
ed by Sanyo, it’s flying over San Diego), a 
10-passenger dirigible it hopes to use for 
sight-seeing trips. Blimps are also being 
looked at for use in surveillance and ship- 
ping. But the most nostalgic entrance will 
come later this year when Zeppelin 
Luftschifftechnik, the good people who 
brought us the Hindenburg, begin test 


flights of a new model for the millennium. = 


fase at a UR Ba | 


THE BAD NEWS 





WHAT'S MY LYME? Doctors have isolated an antibody 
in spinal fluid that allows them to quickly detect if Lyme 
bacteria have spread from the site of the bite to the ner- 
vous system. Treated early, Lyme disease is easy to cure. 


HEART HELPER Angina patients who take a newer 
form of the blood-thinning drug heparin (called low- 
molecular-weight heparin) have a much smaller risk of heart at- 
tack or early death than those treated with standard heparin. 
BONE BUILDER Asthma sufferers and others who require high dos- 
es of cortisone run the risk of developing osteoporosis. But brittle 
bones can be prevented if patients also take the drug etidronate. 


Sources: Journal of Clinical Investigation, New England Journal of Medicine (2,3) 


DRIAN CRONIN 


to 
to 


TIME 


PAST AS PROLOGUE If your parents divorce, you're also 
more likely to do so. Now a study finds that if you experi- 
ence more than one divorce as a kid, you're four times as 
likely to go through multiple marriages as an adult. 


_ TAKE ME TO A TEACHING HOSPITAL For many 
conditions that require hospitalization—heart attack, 
stroke, pneumonia—your chances of dying are nearly 20% higher 
in a nonteaching hospital than in a teaching institution. 


SAY CHEESE Most of us should get 1,000 mg of calcium a day 
rather than 800, says a nutrition panel. That's about four servings 
of calcium-rich foods like cheese, milk, yogurt—or turnip greens. 


Sources: American Sociological Association meeting, Journal af the ALA, National Academy of Science: 
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Harvard. Class of 2011. 
It’s our little plan to make sure 
he won't be on our sofa at 32. 





Randy and Joan Hansen were a little concerned 
about Alex’s future. After all, their incomes while certainly 
respectable, didn’t exactly reach Ivy League proportions. So they 
called Dave, their American Express financial advisor. He took a 
look at the Hansen’s current financial situation and came up with 
a number of investment options — many of which they’d never 


P e e 
considered before. Then together, they decided on a plan that was Financial 
a nice balance of aspiration and practicality. Thus began a financial Advisors 


journey that will last the next fifteen years. And give Alex the 





education he needs to get him wherever he wants to go. As long 
as it’s eventually out on his own. 


The company that pioneered financial planning has advisors who 
can talk to you about college tuition, too. To discover how they can 


help you do more, call 1-800-GET ADVICE. 


http://www.americanexpress.com/advisors 


The people portrayed here have been created to serve as an example of American Express Financial Advisors’ clients 
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Ain’t Nobody's Business but My Own 







WALL STREET ACQUAINTANCE ILL CALL MARTIN J. 
Kashfleau, whose life sometimes seems dominated 
by what he refers to as “tax implications,” has wor- 
ried all summer about how he can take advantage of 
more than just the capital-gains provision of the tax- 
reduction package. So far, he’s worked out a plan to 
adopt both his Aunt Hilda and the gardener as a way of get- 
ting the full tax credit for children, but he’s terribly concerned 
about whether the way the law is written makes it more sen- 
sible for him to stay alive for another 10 years, until the estate- 
tax provisions take full effect, or to re- 
constitute his estate into a family farm 
and go ahead and die right now. 

In an increasingly interconnected 
world, it’s tempting to interpret even 
nontax news stories according to their 
impact on your own life. How about 
the UPS strike? Yes, of course, a re- 
sponsible citizen is concerned with an- 
alyzing the role played by part-time jobs 
in the American economy, but perhaps 
not as concerned as he is with whether 
or not those two polo shirts from the cat- 
alog company—one in puce, one in 
taupe—will arrive in time for the most 
important weekend of the summer. 

I can’t criticize that. | like to think that I’m as concerned as 
the next guy about the future of the European alliance, for in- 
stance, but when I read about the serious economic and po- 
litical strains caused by the European Union’s plan to create a 
unified currency, I can’t help wondering whether this could 
soften up the franc enough for me to have a meal in Paris 
without refinancing my house. 





I actually found the crash of a Federal Express plane at = 
Newark International Airport not long ago a more persistent = 
personal concern than the UPS strike. I tried to respond to the z 
news on a high level—to express gratitude that nobody was = 
seriously injured, to listen thoughtfully to interviews about : 
whether the incident has anything to teach us about improv- : 
ing runway safety—but I couldn’t help wondering whether 
that plane was carrying an important FedEx package for me. 
Who from? How am I supposed to know? 

When my wife finally persuaded me that a FedEx plane 
bringing electronic supplies from Anchor- 
age was unlikely to contained 
anything I desperately needed, | began 
thinking about the personal implications 


have 


of a tiny news item I'd seen in the Toron- 
to Globe and Mail about bears in Banff 
National Park. 

Apparently, when wardens capture 
a bear that has been troubling tourists, 
they try to condition the bear against 

such behavior by setting off firecrack- 
ers and spraying the bear with pepper 
spray. While doing that, the wardens 
costume themselves as tourists, since 
bears in Banff National Park tend to 
stay away from wardens, whom they 
recognize by their uniforms. 

Where we live in the summer, there are sometimes bears 
in the woods. Would it do me any good, while walking through 
the woods, to wear a Banff National Park warden’s uniform? 
How would | go about obtaining a Banff National Park war- 
den’s uniform sufficiently authentic to fool a bear? And would 
it need to be delivered by UPS? 5 


DATA POINT THEN AND NO 


WHAT DO (MARRIED) © 4 


MEN WANT? Marriage 6.3 » 
has its ups and downs 62 — 
(the low point for both 

sexes is when kids are 
teens), butanew study 6.0 —+ 
pinpoints a further 5.9 | 
discrepancy between aa | 
male and female 5.8 | 


happiness: husbands = 55,7 | 
are notably less 56 





| 
| 
} 


satisfied than wives Before | School- | Grown- 
when there are kids Pre- age Teen UP Nest 
no children. school empty 


Source: "Marital Happiness Across the Family Life Cycle: 
A Longitudinal Analysis” by Mary Holland Benin and Linda B. Robirson 
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DAVE PEABODY 





DIED. NUSRAT FATEH ALI KHAN, 45, mes- 
merizing singer who brought the mysti- 
cal music of the Sufis of northern India 
and Pakistan to a global stage, becoming 
one of the superstars of world music; 
after suffering cardiac arrest during a 
trip to Britain to seek medical treatment 
for chronic liver and weight problems; 
in London. For 600 years, Khan’s fami- 
ly had been singers in the qawwali tra- 
dition, a style that built layer upon layer 
of increasingly intense music that de- 
manded ferocious 
control 
and culminat- 

ed in whirling 
peaks of ec- | 

























vocal 


FLAS HBAC K 


Recently, the FBI added to its Website its 663-page file on the man 
J. Edgar Hoover never called the King. Herewith some excerpts: 


FEB. 3, 1960 Elvis invited Laurenz Landau, owner 


South Africa, to visit him in Germany to treat his skin. Landau 


eagerly replied, “| am going to work wonders with 
your skin.” Elvis later told Army police that 
Landau was bisexual and made passes at 
his Army buddies. When Elvis canceled the 
rest of the treatment, Landau tried to 
blackmail Elvis with scandalous photos. 
Elvis paid $765 before Landau left Germany. 


stasy. Khan not only revived qawwali’s 
popularity in his native Pakistan but 
also, after being lured into recording 
the sound track for The Last Tempta- 
tion of Christ by the British rock musi- 
cian Peter Gabriel, began attracting an 
international following. Besides record- 
ing the sound tracks of Natural Born 
Killers and Dead Man Walking (where 
he sang with Pearl Jam’s Eddie Vedder), 
he continued to perform around the 
world. At sold-out performances, throngs 
would dance and whirl, some shout- 
ing “Ali! Ali!” and throwing money on 
stage where Khan sat, gesticulating only 
with his hands as his voice conquered 
all surrounding space. 


at home, he eventually moved to the 
more reverential shores of France. 


DIED. NORMAN B. TURE, 73, evangelist of 
supply-side economics and considered 
the principal architect of Reagan’s 1981 
tax cut, the largest in U.S. history; of 
pancreatic cancer; in Alexandria, Va. 


DIED. CONLON NANCARROW, 84, eccen- 
tric and enigmatic Ameri- 
can-born composer; in 
Mexico City. One of the 
most curious characters in 
modern music, he devoted 
his life to composing al- 

most exclusively for the player piano. 

He fought with the Abraham Lincoln 

Brigade against fascist Spain in 1937. 

His political views led the State Depart- 

ment to refuse to renew his passport in 

1940. He moved to Mexico, where he 

became a citizen. 


CAROL LAW 


DIED. LUTHER ALLISON, 
57, searing blues gui- 
tarist; of lung cancer; 
in Madison, Wis. 
Born on an Arkan- | 
sas cotton planta- 
tion, he played 
with nearly every 
major blues fig- 
ure in the past 
30 years, keeping 
the music alive as 
rap and soul cap- 
tured successive 
generations of black 
audiences. With the 
blues dying out 





DIED. DUKE ZEIBERT, 86, affable restau- 
rateur who, for more than four dec- 
ades, ran Washington’s favorite power- 
lunch spot; in Bethesda, Md. 


DIED. CARLTON MOSS, 85, pioneering in- 
dependent filmmaker; in Los Angeles. 
When blacks were excluded from 
moviedom, he charted his own course, 
making little-known industrial films. His 
potent 1944 Army documentary, The Ne- 
gro Soldier, attracted wide attention, 
inspiring future generations of black 
actors, writers and directors. 





MARCH Il, 1957 The monthly intelligence summary from Mexico 
reported that in response to rude remarks Elvis made about Mexican 
women in an interview, ads appeared in newspapers: “Death to 
Elvis Presley! Burn his records, his pompadour, his photographs, 
his guitar; burn anything you want!” 













of a salon in 


MAY 16, 1956 An editor at a Catholic newspaper in La Crosse, 
Wis., notified the director, “Presley is a definite danger to the 
security of the United States ... Indications of the harm 
Presley did just in La Crosse were the two high school 
girls whose abdomen and thigh had Presley's 
autograph” after they emerged from his hotel room. 
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MILESTONES 





By Kathleen Hirce, Janice M. Horowitz, Jamie Malanowski, Stacy Perman, Gabriel Snyder, Alain L. Sanders, Joel Stein and Susanne Washburn 
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The new Compaq Deskpro line is designed to save 
you money, not just the day you buy them but over 
their entire lifespan 

It all starts with Compaq’s new Optimized Delivery 
Model (ODM), With ODM the new Deskpro 2000 
and 4000 models will be built to order, so you'll 
receive Compaq quality, Compaq innovation, and 
Compag reliability at new aggressive prices, more 
aggressive than you've ever seen from Compaq 

Of course, satisfying your immediate need for 
value shouldn't mean sacrificing your ultimate desire 
for performance. With Deskpro, it doesn’t. Inside 
you'll find useful innovations that allow your end 
users to do more faster. Like Intel Pentium” processors 
with MMX™ technology and high-capacity EIDE and 
Ultra ATA hard drives 

And to keep those costs down once your system 
is up and running, Deskpro has improved Intelligent 
Mtelilefe (tele NAM COLUMN ol-Mele) (cM oMulelilele(-Mmurelali om 
and even take inventory from a single, convenient 
location. Your desk 

TolMol Miilieliutelitelimel sles" Miil-M PL-11. 40) com 4 0010 
4000 and 6000 models, visit us at www.compaq.com/ 
products/desktops, or call 1-800-345-1518 


We promise to make it more than worth your while 
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| Our right to be left alone has disappeared, bit 
by bit, in Little Brotherly steps. Still, we've 
got something in return—and it’s not all bad 


By JOSHUA QUITTNER 


OR THE LONGEST TIME, I COULDN’T GET WORKED 
up about privacy: my right to it; how it’s dying; how 
we're headed for an even more wired, underregu- 
lated, overintrusive, privacy-deprived planet. 

I mean, I probably have more reason to think 
about this stuff than the average John Q. All Too 
Public. A few years ago, for instance, after I ap- 
plied for a credit card at a consumer-electronics 
store, somebody got hold of my name and vital 
numbers and used them to get a duplicate card. 
That somebody ran up a $3,000 bill, but the nice 
lady from the fraud division of the credit-card 
company took care of it with steely digital dispatch. (I filed a short 
i report over the phone. I never lost a cent. The end.) 

I also hang out online a lot, and now and then on the Net some- 
one will impersonate me, spoofing my E-mail address or posting 
stupid stuff to bulletin boards or behaving in a frightfully un-Quittner- 
like manner in chat parlors from here to Bianca’s Smut Shack. It’s 
annoying, I suppose. But in the end, the faux Quittners get bored 
and disappear. My reputation, such as it is, survives. 

I should also point out that as news director for Pathfinder, Time 
Inc.’s mega info mall, and a guy who makes his living on the Web, I 
know better than most people that we're hurtling toward an even 
more intrusive world. We're all being watched by computers when- 





Ilustrations for TIME by Matt Mahurin 











ever we visit Websites; by the mere act of 
“browsing” (it sounds so passive!) we're go- 
ing public in a way that was unimaginable a 
decade ago. I know this because I'm a watch- 
er too. When people come to my Website 
without ever knowing their names, | can 
peer over their shoulders, recording what 
they look at, timing how long they stay on a 
particular page, following them around 
Pathfinder’s sprawling offerings 

None of this would bother me in the 
least, I suspect, if a few years ago, my 
phone, like Marley's ghost, hadn't given 





me a glimpse of the nightmares to come 
On Thanksgiving weekend in 1995, some 
one (presumably a critic of a book my wife 
and I had just written about computer 
hackers) forwarded my home telephone 
number to an out-of-state answering ma- 
chine, where unsuspecting callers trying 
to reach me heard a male voice identify 
himself as me and say some extremely 
rude things. Then, with typical hacker 
aplomb, the prankster asked people to 
leave their messages (which to my surprise 
many callers, including my mother, did) 


This went on for several days until 
my wife and I figured out that 
something was wrong (“Hey 
why hasn't the phone rung since 
Wednesday?”) and got our phone 
service restored. 

It seemed funny at first, and it 
gave us a swell story to tell on our 
book tour. But the interloper who 
seized our telephone line contin- 
ued to hit us even after the tour 
ended. And hit us again and again 
for the next six months. The phone 
company seemed powerless Its 
security folks moved us to one un 
listed number after another, half a 
dozen times. They put special PIN 
codes in place They put traces on 
the line. But the troublemaker 
kept breaking through 

If our hacker had been truly evil 
and omnipotent as only fictional 
movie hackers are, there would 





probably ave been even worse 
ways he could have threatened my 
privacy. He could have sabotaged 
my credit rating. He could have 
eavesdropped on my telephone 
conversations or siphoned off my 
E-mail. He could have called in my 


mort¢ discontinued my health 





insurance or obliterated my Social 
Security number. Like Sandra Bul 
lock in The Net, I could have been a 
digital untouchable, wandering the 
planet without a connection to the 
rest of humanity. (Although if I 
didn’t have to pay back school loans 
it might be worth it. Just a thought.) 

Still, | remember feeling violat 
ed at the time and as powerless as a 
minnow in a flash flood. Someone 
was invading my private space—my 
family’s private space—and there 
was nothing | or the authorities 
could do. It was as close to a tech 
nological epiphany as I have ever been. 
And as | watched my personal digital hell 
unfold, it struck me that our privacy—mine 
and yours—has already disappeared not in 
one Big Brotherly blitzkrieg but in Little 
Brotherly moments, bit by bit 

Losing control of your telephone, of 
course, is the least of it. After all, most of us 
voluntarily give out our phone number and 
address when we allow ourselves to be list- 
ed in the White Pages. Most of us g 
further than that. We register our where- 
abouts whenever we put a bank card in an 


0 a lot 


It’s a very schizophrenic time. We have very unstable notions about the boun 
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BANK MACHINES 


Every time you use an automated teller, the 
bank records the time, date and location of 
your transaction. 


hiring decisions. And that’s nothing com- | 
pared with what awaits us when employers | 
and insurance companies start testing our | 


DNA for possible imperfections. Far- 
fetched? More than 200 subjects in a case 
study published last January in the journal 
Science and Engineering Ethics reported 
that they had been discriminated against as 
a result of genetic testing. None of them 
were actually sick, but DNA analysis sug- 
gested that they might become sick some- 
day. “The technology is getting ahead of 
our ethics,” says Nagel, and the Clinton Ad- 
ministration clearly agrees. It is about to 
propose a federal law that would protect 
medical and health-insurance records 
from such abuses. 

But how did we arrive at this point, 
where so much about what we do and own 
and think is an open book? 

It all started in the 1950s, when, in or- 


NOA°T- TON 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGS 
If you use your company health insurance to 


EMPLOYEE ID SCANNERS 

Hf you rely on a magnetic-stripe pass to enter 
the office, your whereabouts are 
automatically recorded. 


BROWSING ON THE WEB 


Many sites tag visitors with “magic cookies” 
that record what you’re looking at and when 
you have been surfing. 





zenry instinctively loathed the computer 
and its injunctions against folding, spin- 
dling and mutilating. We were not num- 
bers! We were human beings! These fears 
came to a head in the late 1960s, recalls 
Alan Westin, a retired Columbia Universi- 
ty professor who publishes a quarterly re- 
port Privacy and American Business. “The 
techniques of intrusion and data surveil- 
lance had overcome the weak law and so- 
cial mores that we had built up in the 
pre-World War II era,” says Westin. 

The public rebelled, and Congress took 


der to administer Social Security funds, v up the question of how much the govern- 
the U.S. government began enter- 
ing records on big mainframe 
computers, using nine-digit 
identification numbers as 
data points. Then, even 

more than today, the citi- 





ment and private companies 
should be permitted to know 
about us. A privacy bill of 
rights was drafted. “What we 
did,” says Westin, “was to 
basically redefine what we 


FIND YOUR COOKIE 


_ Your cookie is the string of text that identifies you to cookie- 
catching Websites. Use your computer's Find command to 
get any file with the word cookie in its name. You should be 
able to figure out by its title which one is your “magic 
cookie.” Look at it using a word-processing program to find 
out who is stashing cookies in your browser. 
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UR Uae a Everyday events that can make your life a litt 


CELLULAR TELEPHONE 

Your calls can be intercepted and your 
access numbers cribbed by eavesdroppers 
with police scanners. 


Everything you charge is in a database that 
police, among others, could look at. 


REGISTERING TO VOTE 

In most states, voter-registration records 
are public and online. They typically list your 
address and birth date. 


MAKING A PHONE CALL 

The phone company doesn't need a court 
order to note the number you're calling—or 
who's calling you. 


SUPERMARKET SCANNERS 

Many grocery stores let you register for 
discount coupons that are used to track what 
you purchase. 


meant by ‘reasonable expectations of pri- 
vacy’”—a guarantee, by the way, that comes 
from the Supreme Court and not from any 
constitutional “right to privacy.” 

The result was a flurry of new legisla- 
tion that clarified and defined consumer 
and citizen rights. The first Fair Credit 
Reporting Act, passed in 1970, overhauled 
what had once been a secret, unregulated 
industry with no provisions for due 
process. The new law gave consumers the 
right to know what was in their credit files 
and to demand corrections. Other finan- 
cial and health privacy acts followed, al- 
though to this day no federal law protects 
the confidentiality of medical records. 

As Westin sees it, the public and pri- 
vate sectors took two very different ap- 
proaches. Congress passed legislation re- 
quiring that the government tell citizens 
what records it keeps on them while 
insisting that the information itself not be 
released unless required by law. The pri- 
vate sector responded by letting each 
industry—credit-card companies, bank- 
ing, insurance, marketing, advertising— 
create its own guidelines. 

That approach worked—to a point. And 


item (elt deste) ti 3 


Both Netscape’s and Microsoft's 
browsers give you the option of being 


warned whenever a Website asks for 
your cookie. That way, you can refuse 
to proceed if you don’t want to reveal 
anything about yourself. 








tess private 


SWEEPSTAKES 

These are bonanzas for marketers. Every 
time you enter one, you add an electronic 
brushstroke to your digital portrait. 


ELECTRONIC TOLLS 


In many places, drivers can pay tolls 
electronically with passes that tip off your 
whereabouts. 


| 

that point came when mainframes started 
giving way to desktop computers. In the 
old days, information stored in govern- 
ment databases was relatively inaccessible. 


Now, however, with PCs on every desktop 
linked to office networks and then to the In- 
ternet, data that were once carefully hidden 
may be only a few keystrokes away. 
Suddenly someone could run motor- 
vehicle-registration records against voting 
registrations to find 6-ft.-tall Republicans 


who were arrested during the past year for 
drunk driving—and who own a gun. The 
] genie was not only out of the bottle, he was 
also peering into everyone's bedroom win- 
dow. (Except the windows of the very rich, 


who can afford to screen themselves.) 
“Most people would be astounded to 
know what's out there,” says Carole Lane, 
author of Naked in Cyberspace: How to 


z 


DISABLE YOUR 
COOKIE 








SURVEILLANCE CAMERAS 


They're in banks, federal office buildings, 
7-Elevens, even houses of worship; New 
Yorkers are on camera up to 20 times a day. 


MAIL-ORDER TRANSACTIONS 

Many companies, including mail-order 
houses and publishers, sell lists of their 
customers. Why do you think you're getting 
that Victoria's Secret catalog? 


SENDING E-MAIL 

In offices, E-mail is considered part of your 
work. Your employer is allowed to read it— 
and many bosses do. 


| Find Personal Information Online. “In a 
| few hours, sitting at my computer, begin- 


ning with no more than your name and 
address, I can find out what you do for a 
living, the names and ages of your spouse 
and children, what kind of car you drive, 
the value of your house and how much 
taxes you pay on it.” 

Lane is a member of a new trade: paid 
Internet searcher, which already has its 
own professional group, the Association of 
Independent Information Professionals. 
Her career has given her a fresh apprecia- 
tion for what's going on. “Real privacy as 
we've known it,” she says, “is fleeting.” 

Now, there are plenty of things you 
could do to protect yourself. You could get 
an unlisted telephone number, as I was 
forced to do. You could cut up your credit 
card and pay cash for everything. You could 
rip your E-Z Pass off the windshield and 
use quarters at tolls. You could refuse to di- 
vulge your Social Security number except 
for Social Security purposes, which is all 
that the law requires. You'd be surprised 
how often you're asked to provide it by 
people who have no right to see it. 

That might make your life a bit less 


KNOW WHAT YOUR BOSS KNOWS 
On Netscape’s browser, in the Location field, type about:global. 





This shows everyplace you've visited, in some cases going back 
months. In Microsoft's Internet Explorer, you can list every site 
you've visited for the past 20 days by opening the Go menu and 


choosing the Open History item. You can erase this stuff by 
selecting the Clean Cache option on either browser. 
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PROTECT YOURSELF 


@ Just say no to telemarketers 

If you don’t want to get an unlisted 
telephone number (cost: $1.50 a 
month), practice the mantra “I don't 
take phone solicitations.” Once you 
buy, you’re put on a chump list that’s 
sold to other marketers. 


@ Consider removing your name 
from many direct-mail and 
telemarketing lists 


Write to: 


Direct Marketing Association 
Mail/Telephone Preference Service 
P.O. Box 9008 (mail) 

or P.O. Box 9014 (phone) 
Farmingdale, NY 11735 


@ Pay cash whenever possible 

The less you put on your credit cards, 
the fewer details anyone has about 
your buying habits. 


@ Be wary about buying mail order 
Many mail-order companies sell their 
customer lists. So call the company 
to check its procedures (unless you 
like catalogs). 


Many organizations, from school 
to work, use it as your ID number. 
Resist them. (Experts say it often 
helps if you can tell someone in 
authority about your concerns.) 


& Think twice before filling out 
warranty cards or entering 
sweepstakes These are data mines 
for marketers. Besides, most 
products are guaranteed by your 
sales receipt. And have you ever won 
anything in a sweepstakes? 


& Be careful when using “free blood- 
pressure clinics” Typically, your data 
will be used by marketers and 
pharmaceutical companies. 


@ Avoid leaving footprints on the Net 
You're being watched even as you 
browse. And search engines index 
your postings to public forums such 
as Usenet by your name. 


SURF THE WEB ANONYMOUSLY 

















Character Assassination at Warp Speed 


ATT DRUDGE, THE LIZ SMITH OF CYBERSPACE, 
reported in his E-mail dispatch last week that a White 
House aide is a wife beater. Bad news for the 
Drudgester: he now says the story, which initially 
went out to more than 60,000 readers, is untrue. So he re- 
tracted it and apologized. O.K.? 

No-K., says William McDaniel, the aide’s lawyer, who 
says he’s preparing to sue the Wagging Tongue of the Web for 
libel. “People who use the Internet feel they’re not subject to 
the same constraints as everyone else,” McDaniel says. A 
lawsuit will “deter Drudge and people like him from doing 
this in the future.” 

The Net lets anyone with a computer and a modem com- 
pete mouse to mouse with mainstream media. (Drudge’s pub- 
lishing empire is the living room of his Hollywood apartment.) 







It’s a point that has recently been driven home to a num- 
ber of celebrity victims of Web-smear, such as designer Tom- 
my Hilfiger, falsely accused of racism; film star Brad Pitt, who 
can be seen online—and nude—in unauthorized photos of his 
buff vacation; and writer Kurt Vonnegut, who found himself 
depicted, if not unflatteringly, as the author of a commence- 
ment speech he never made. “Once a piece of information is 
out there, it’s nearly impossible to obliterate,” says Christine 
Varney, a former commissioner of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and a privacy crusader. 

Nonsense, says Mike Godwin, staff counsel for the Elec- 
tronic Frontier Foundation, who argues that because all of us 
have equal access to it, the Net relegates libel and slander suits 
to the slag heap of history. “People can say bad things on the 
Netand circulate them to a million of their closest friends,” says 





journalistic novices and wouldn't 


soctition buchen at wary meet 
which is why some say there’s no 
way to correct damage to one’s rep- 
utation—or protect one’s privacy. 





comfortable, of course. As in the case of 
Bob Bruen, who went into a barber- 
shop in Watertown, Mass., recently. 
“When I was asked for my phone num- 
ber, I refused to give them the last four 
digits,” Bruen says. “I was also asked 
for my name, and | also refused. The girl at 
the counter called her supervisor, who told 
me I could not get a haircut in their shop.” 
Why? The barbershop uses a computer to 
record all transactions. Bruen went else- 
where to get his locks shorn. 

But can we do that all the time? Only 
the Unabomber would seriously suggest 
that we cut all ties to the wired world. The 
computer and its spreading networks con- 
vey status and bring opportunity. They em- 
power us. They allow an information econ- 
omy to thrive and grow. They make life 
easier. Hence the dilemma. 

The real problem, says Kevin Kelly, ex- 
ecutive editor of Wired magazine, is that al- 
though we say we value our privacy, what 
we really want is something very different: 
“We think that privacy is about informa- 
tion, but it’s not—it’s about relationships.” 
The way Kelly sees it, there was no privacy 


Bvt many the Nene ee eee Bernsteins are 
Se 








in the traditional village or small town; 
everyone knew everyone else's secrets. 
And that was comfortable. I knew about 
you, and you knew about me. “There was a 
symmetry to the knowledge,” he says. 
“What's gone out of whack is we don't 
know who knows about us anymore. Priva- 
cy has become asymmetrical.” 

The trick, says Kelly, is to restore that 
balance. And not surprisingly, he and oth- 
ers point out that what technology has tak- 
en, technology can restore. Take the prob- 
lem of “magic cookies”—those little bits of 
code most Websites use to track visitors. 
We set up a system at Pathfinder in which, 
when you visit our site, we drop a cookie 
into the basket of your browser that tags 
you like a rare bird. We use that cookie in 
place of your name, which, needless to say, 
we never know. If you look up a weather re- 
port by keying in a zip code, we note that 





Godwin. “So what? The Net's a level playing field.” In other 


words, if someone defames you, 
you can get online and fight right 
back. After all, Godwin points out, 
the Net has been around in one 
form or another for decades, and 
no libel suits of the Aide-v.- 
Drudge sort have made it to court. 
Yet. —By Joshua Quittner 





(it tells us where you live or maybe 
where you wish you lived). We'll mark 
down whether you look up stock 
quotes (though we draw the line at cap- 
turing the symbols of the specific 
stocks you follow). If you come to the 
Netly News, we'll record your interest in 
technology. Then, the next time you visit, 
we might serve up an ad for a modem or an 
online brokerage firm or a restaurant in 
Akron, Ohio, depending on what we've 
managed to glean about you. 

Some people find the whole process of- 
fensive. “Cookies represent a way of 
watching consumers without their con- 
sent, and that is a fairly frightening phe- 
nomenon,” says Nick Grouf, ceo of Firefly, 
a Boston company that makes software of- 
fering an alternative approach to profiling, 
known as “intelligent agents.” 

Privacy advocates like Grouf—as well 
as the two companies that control the on- 
line browser market, Microsoft and 
Netscape—say the answer to the cookie 
monster is something they call the Open 
Profiling Standard. The idea is to allow 
the computer user to create an electronic 


We think that privacy is about information—it’s not. It’s about relationships. 
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—KEVIN KELLY 
Executive editor, Wired magazine 





that identifies him to 


marketers without reveal 


passport 
online 
ing his name. The user tailors the 
passport to his own interests, so if 
he is passionate about fly-fishing 
and is cruising through L.L. 
Website 
the electronic-catalog 


Bean's 
the passport will steer 
copy to- 
ward fishing gear instead of, say 
Rollerblades 

The advantage to computer 
users is that they can decide how 
much information they want to re- 
veal while limiting their exposure 
to intrusive marketing techniques 
The advantage to Website entre- 
preneurs is that they learn about 
their customers’ tastes without in- 
truding on their privacy 

Many online consumers, how 
skittish 
any footprints in cyberspace. Su 
san Scott, executive director of 
TRUSTe, a firm based in Palo Alto, 
Calif., that rates Websites accord 
ing to the level of privacy they af 
ford, says a survey her company 
sponsored found that 41% of re- 
spondents would quit a Web page 
rather than reveal any personal 
about 
About 25% said when they do vol 


ever, are about leaving 


information themselves 
inteer information, they lie. “The 
users want access, but they don't 
want to get correspondence 
back,” she says 

But worse things may already 
be happening to their E-mail 
Many office electronic-mail sys- 
tems warn users that the employer 
reserves the right to monitor their 
E-mail. In October software will 
be available to Wall Street firms 
that can automatically monitor 
orrespondence between brokers 
and clients through an artificial 
intelligence program that scans for 
evidence of securities v iolations 

“Technology has outpaced 
iw,” says Marc Rotenberg, director of the 
Washington-based Electronic Privacy In- 
Rotenberg advocates 
by en 
crypting it with secret codes so powerful 
that even the National Security Agency’s 
supercomputers would have a hard time 
racking it. Such codes are legal within 
the U.S. but abroad 


where terrorists mig 


formation Center 


protecting the privacy of E-mai 


cannot be used 
ht use them to pro- 


tect their secrets—without violating U.S 





export laws. The battle between the Clin 
ton Administration and the computer in- 
dustry over encryption export policy has 
been raging for six years without resolu- 
tion, a situation that is making it hard to 


do business on the Net and is clearly 
starting to fray some nerves. “The future 
is in electronic commerce,” says Ira Mag- 
aziner, Clinton's point man on Net issues 
All that’s holding it up is “this privacy 
thing.” 

Rotenberg thinks we need a new gov- 
ernment agency—a privacy agency to sort 
out the issues. “We need new legal protec 
tions,” he says, “to enforce the privacy act 
to keep federal agencies in line to act asa 
spokesperson for the Federal Government 
and to act on behalf of privacy interests 

Wired's Kelly disagrees. “A federal pri- 
vacy agency would be disastrous! The an 
swer to the whole 


privacy question 1s 








more knowledge.” he says. “More knowl 
edge about who's watching you. More 
knowledge about the information that 





flows between us—particularly the meta 


information about who knows what and 
where it’s going 
I’m with Kelly. TI 


on pertect privacy are 


ynly guys who insist 
ermits like the Una- 

I don’t want to be cut off from the 
I have nothing to hide 


some measure of control over what people 








bomber 
I just want 





world 


I want to have my magic 
cookie and eat it too With reporting by 
William Dowell and Noah Robischon/New York 
and Declan McCullagh and Bruce van Voorst, 
Washington 


know about me 











The Children’s Crusade 


Forget the budget consensus. Now Clinton wants 
to keep Republi ‘ans off guard by being nice to kids 


By J.F.0. MCALLISTER 





NE GOOD THING ABOUT WINNING RE- 

election: this year Bill Clinton didn’t 

have to consult pollsters to choose his 

vacation spot. But when he returns 
next month from three weeks of golf and 
sun on Martha’s Vineyard, 
the country may wonder if 
another election looms, be- 
cause the White House will 
be dispensing a new dose of 
the same formula Clinton and 
his pollsters perfected in last 
year’s campaign. Call it the 
Cult of the Child. From day 
care to children’s health to 
keeping schools open all af 
ternoon, the White House 
will be churning out new kid- 
focused proposals as fast as 
Gerber can make jars of 
mashed bananas. 

Kids have already been 
an important political tool for 
Clinton, his path to the hearts 
of the suburban soccer moms 
who were crucial in 1996 and 
are likely to be again in 1998 
and 2000. By carefully aim- 
ing new initiatives at the 
young—such as his campaign 
to curb youth (but not adult) 
smoking, and a provision in 
the budget bill to give health 
5 million children of the 
working poor (but not their parents)—Clin- 
ton has made winners out of programs that 
Republicans would otherwise have skew- 
ered as Big Government. All year the 
White House has delighted in trotting out 
what one 
scribes as “itsy-bitsy propos 
als for itsy-bitsy babies,” in- 
cluding safety standards for 


insurance to 


Democrat de 


car seats, a plan for control- 
ling kids’ access to Internet 
smut, and a_ revamped 
immunization program. Last 
week Clinton announced 
that drug companies would 
be required to test more 
medicines specifically for use 
by kids. “Children are not 
rugged individuals,” he said. 
“They depend upon us to give 
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é4Children are 
not rugged 


individuals. 
They depend 
upon us to give 
them love and 
guidance. 7? 


—Bill Clinton 


them love and guidance, discipline and the 
benefit of good medical care.” 

Clinton aides see the child initiatives as 
offering several benefits for the President. 
They will perk up a fall agenda that is no- 
tably lacking in sex appeal, ranging from a 
projected battle over trade policy to a pres- 


idential trip to South America. Democrats 
are also casting about for issues that will 
differentiate them in the voters’ minds 
from Republicans, following the bipartisan 
orgy of the balanced budget. “New pro- 
grams for kids are a great way to unite the 
party,” says a White House 
aide; even House minority 
Richard Gephardt, 
who denounced the balanced 
budget, is helping plan the 
kiddie offensive. Most impor- 
tant, Clinton’s advisers think 
children’s issues strike a spe 
cial chord with Americans. 

“The fastest growing segment 
of the electorate is the one 
concerned about protecting 
children and helping parents 
be good parents,” says Clin- 
ton pollster Mark Penn. 


leader 
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How will Clinton tap this trend? Last 
week he chewed over three major initia- 
tives with advisers, which could be intro- 
duced at a child-care conference to be con- 
ducted by Hillary in October. The current 
be billion federal block grant to subsidize 
| ae care for low-income parents will be 
raised. Because uniform federal standards 
would never pass Congress, Clinton will 
probably propose an incentive system to 
improve day-care quality, such as giving 
states money to provide training. The most 
ambitious idea would supply funds to local 
districts for after-school programs aimed at 
older students as well as primary schoolers 
This will be sold as a crime-fighting mea- 





BABY STEPS: The Clintons, with a young constituent, at last week’s announcement on medicine for kids 


sure (more than two-thirds of juvenile 
crime occurs between 3 p.m. and 7 p.m.), 
an aid to working parents and a way of hon- 
ing the competitive edge of workers. A se- 
nior White House official is concerned that 
“we may have trouble with that,” recalling 
how Republicans lampooned earlier ef- 
forts to fund after-school programs as 
“midnight basketball.” But the idea polls 
extremely well, and some Republicans fear 
they have nothing good to counter it with 

“Nothing has been done in our party 
to take the offensive on child and educa- 
laments Bob Dole’s pollster 
Tony Fabrizio. “If we pick school choice 
and the Democrats pick teacher standards 
and after-school activities, we'll be going 
into a gunfight with a knife.” And it’s not 
nice to fight in front of the children. —With 
reporting by James Carney and John F. Dickerson/ 
Washington 
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A Beating in Brooklyn 


New York’s Finest come under fire after a Haitian 
man is sexually assaulted, allegedly by cops 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


N SATURDAY, AUG, 9, ABNER 

Louima, 30, a Haitian immi- 

grant, was relaxing at a 

Brooklyn music club when a 
fight broke out between two 
women. Next thing Louima knew, 
he had been taken into custody by 
police outside the club, Louima, a 
bank security guard and a married 
father, says he was beaten as police 
drove to Brooklyn’s 70th Precinct 
station house. But it was after he 
got there that the real nightmare 
began: as he tells it, he was strip- 
searched, then two cops took him 
into a bathroom and shoved a 
wooden pole, perhaps belonging 
to a toilet plunger, into his rectum. 
(Once Louima was hospitalized— 
after Ls hours at the station house— 
doctors found he had a ripped 
bladder and a punctured lower in- 
testine.) Louima says the officers 
then forced the stick into his 
mouth, breaking his front teeth. As 
all this took place, Louima claims, 
police taunted him, saying, “That's your s__, 
nigger,” and “We're going to teach niggers 
to respect police officers,” and “This is Giu- 
liani time, not Dinkins time.” 

David Dinkins was the first black may- 
or of New York City (1990-94); Rudolph 
Giuliani, the current mayor, rode to office 
on a law-and-order, pro-police platform, 
and is expected to coast to re-election in 
large part because of a precipitous 54% 
drop in serious crime during his time in of- 
fice. Suddenly, he was faced with the flip 
side—an apparently horrific instance of po- 
lice brutality that punctuated three years of 
complaints by blacks and Hispanics that 
police abusiveness was out of control. It 
was not the kind of endorsement Giuliani, 
usually outspoken in his support of police, 
needed or wanted in an election year. And 
he was swift to describe the incident as re- 
pulsive and demand that justice be served. 

The charges against Louima were 
quickly dropped, but the case against the 
police officers who allegedly tortured him 
has just begun. One officer, 25-year-old 
Justin Volpe, was arrested and charged with 
aggravated sexual abuse and first-degree 
sexual assault; another, 31-year-old Charles 
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SERVE AND 
PROTECT? 
Louima, above, 
remained in 
stable condition 
at week’s end; 
Volpe, left, has 
been charged 
with aggravated 


sexual abuse, 
and could face 
up to 50 years 
in prison if 
convicted 


PRECINCT 


Schwarz, was indicted; and 12 other officers 
from the 70th Precinct were either trans- 
ferred, suspended or demoted to desk duty. 
Both the Brooklyn district attorney's office 
and the U.S. Attorney’s office are investigat- 
ing the incident, and more arrests are ex- 
pected. New York City police commissioner 
Howard Safir called it a “horrific crime” and 
pointed out that it was a police officer who 
was present who came forward to impli- 
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cate his colleagues. Safir told Time, “We 
are going to make sure the perpetrators ... 
go to jail.” Giuliani's critics say the mayor's 
concern is too little, too late. Civil claims 
paid by the city to those who sue charging 
police brutality have risen from $13.5 mil- 
lion in 1992 to $32 million last year, and 
90% of all police-brutality cases in New 

York are filed by nonwhites. Safir 
: says civilian complaints about po- 
lice in New York were actually 
down 20% in the first half of this 
year, but critics say that’s because 
the Civilian Complaint Review 
Board is ineffectual; it has re- 
ceived more than 20,000 com- 
plaints over the past four years, 
but only one officer has been dis- 
missed from the force as a result. 

Clearly there’s a gap in racial 
understanding that needs to be 
bridged. A 1996 Amnesty Interna- 
tional report said that New York’s 
populace is 57% nonwhite, but the 
police force is 72% white. Even 
some cops are fed up. “For years 
the police department has allowed 
crime to concentrate and flourish 
in certain areas, and overnight that 
has changed,” says Anthony Miran- 
da, head of the Latino Officers As- 
sociation. “We now have aggressive 
enforcement without any under- 
standing of neighborhoods or histo- 
ry. We have gone from a tolerance 
of crime in certain areas to zero tol- 
erance without any concern for 
how the neighborhoods might react. As a re- 
sult, there are more serious incidents and an 
escalation of police aggressiveness that leads 
to what local areas see as harassment and es- 
calates into brutality.” 

In such a situation, says Joseph McNa- 
mara, the retired police chief of San Jose, 
Calif., who was once a New York City po- 
lice officer, “cops lose it because their au- 
thority and sense of order get challenged. 
They are told they are soldiers in a war. 
Well, in a war you get atrocities, and that’s 
what this case appears to be.” 

For his part, Marvyn Kornberg, the at- 
torney for Officer Volpe, simply says 
Louima was lying, not about his injuries 
but about how and where they occurred. 
“What happened to [Louima] was not a re- 
sult of anything that took place in the sta- 
tion house,” he declared, without elabora- 
tion. And he disputed any allegation of 
racial bias. “They don’t know what they're 
talking about—Volpe’s girlfriend is black.” 

Last weekend Louima was in stable con- 
dition in a New York hospital. He told a re- 
porter for the Associated Press, “I thank God 
I’m still alive, and I want justice.” —Reported 
by Lisa McLaughlin and Elaine Rivera/New York 
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ThinkPad’ 560/from $1999° 


($500 Price Reduction) 


Don't like computers as luggage? Neither do the experts. Their favorite laptop boasts a 133-166MHz' Pentium® 
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processor with MMX™ technology, 2.1GB’ SMART drive, easy-to-read 11.3” or 12.1” screen, even a free 


PORT” Carrying Case and an additional $50 cash back from IBM when you also buy an IBM 56K PC Card 


X2 Data/Fax Modem Kit! It no wonder they recommend you pick one up. Right now, its especially easy. 


A better place to think. The best time to buy. 
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Border 
Skirmish 


A teen's death forces the 
military to question its 
role in fighting drugs 

By S.C. GWYNNE MARPA 


HERE WAS NEVER ANY DISPUTE ABOUT 

the basic facts of the case. On May 20, 

Marine Corporal Clemente Banue- 

los, 22, aimed his M-16 rifle at an 18- 
year-old goatherd named Esequiel Her- 
nandez Jr. and shot him to death. Banuelos 
was part of a military surveillance unit 
helping control drug traffic in the tiny 
West Texas border town of Redford. He 
had apparently mistaken Hernandez— 
who was carrying a rifle and had fired it in 
the direction of the Marines—for one of 
the armed scouts who typically act as ad- 
vance guards for drug smugglers. 

A grand jury refused last week to indict 
Banuelos for shooting Hernandez, ruling 
that he had acted properly in defense of his 
fellow soldiers. But what remains unre- 
solved—the question that has sent powerful 
tremors from the adobe-and-cinder-block 
foundations of Redford to the Defense De- 
partment in Washington—is whether the 
Marines should have been there in the first 
place. 

In the wake of the Hernandez shooting, 
the Pentagon suspended such military bor- 
der operations on July 29. And despite the 
grand jury’s exoneration of Bafuelos, the 
patrols may be halted for good. “Is it fair to 
the Bafueloses of the world—who joined 
the Marines knowing they may go fight in 
a war and die—that in the conduct of their 
duties they could end up spending their 
life in jail for murder?” asks a top Pentagon 
antidrug official. “We're giving this a real 
hard look now, and I don’t think these 
kinds of missions will resume.” 

Traditionally, U.S. military forces 
have been forbidden to take part in do- 
mestic law enforcement, the result of a 
post-Civil War law, the Posse Comitatus 
Act. But in the 1980s, in response to a 


growing drug problem on the border, the | 


law was loosened to allow military units to 
help the U.S. Border Patrol catch drug 
smugglers. A Department of Defense en- 
tity called Joint Task Force Six, based in El 
Paso, Texas, has since 1989 coordinated 











= rules of engagement after they 
® were shot at by Hernandez. Ap- 
» parently they stalked Hernandez 
> for 20 min. after those shots, 
* keeping in close radio contact 

with their unit. It was only when 
* Hernandez raised his rifle again 
and pointed it at Lance Corporal 
James Blood that team leader 
Banuelos fired. The Marines said 
they were devastated by the 
killing, which they insisted was 
an accident. “If there was any way 


to fix it, I would,” said Blood. The 


THE VICTIM: Hernandez THE SHOOTER: A grand grand jury evidently believed 
was inthe usual place at —jury ruled that Bafuelos them, deciding that Banuelos had 
the wrong time acted “reasonably” 


3,300 missions on the border; 746 of them 
involved listening or observation posts 
like the one Bafuelos and three other 
Marines established several days before 
Hernandez was shot. 

The danger of such military patrols is 
that they operate according to rules differ- 
ent from those of other law-enforcement 
agents. Moving stealthily about in camou- 
flage gear, soldiers are under general or- 
ders not to identify themselves, not to fire 
warning shots and to respond to any per- 
ceived lethal threat under the military's 
“rules of engagement”—which means, 
roughly, shoot to kill. This is what hap- 
pened to Hernandez, who had fired his 
weapon twice in the direction of the four 
Marines. Family members say Hernandez 
often carried a gun to fend off predators, 
and it is not clear whether he knew whom 
he was shooting at. However, Pentagon of- 
ficials say Hernandez had been involved in 
an earlier incident in which he fired shots 
in the vicinity of Border Patrol agents. 

One key issue in the grand jury hearing 
was whether the Marines had followed the 





acted “reasonably” in firing back. 
Following the grand jury’s decision, 
federal prosecutors said they will look 
into possibly bringing charges against 
Banuelos for civil rights violations. Still, 
the incident has left raw feelings in the 
community. “These people had no right to 
be here,” says Melvin La Follette, a re- 
tired Episcopal priest and head of a Red- 
ford citizens group opposing the mili- 
tary’s presence. “We were going blithely 
about our business, not knowing that 
Congress had handed away the civil 
rights of the people on the border.” For- 
mer Marine Corporal Mark Otto, 27, who 
has served in surveillance missions in the 
border areas near Redford, defends the 
Marines’ involvement and the stealthy 
way they operate. “You never know who 
the farmers might know,” he says, “or 
who's a good guy or who's a bad guy.” It 
is just such dangers, however, that may 
have finally convinced the military that 
when it comes to helping fight the drug 
war, it’s best to just say no. —With 
reporting by Charlotte Faltermayer/New York 
and Mark Thompson/Washington 
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* See following page for additional 
important information. 
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FROM YOUR RUNNY NOSE. 


Ask your doctor about an exciting advancement for treating runny noses, 
ATROVENT ® Nasal Spray. [Nora stexown] It’s the first in a unique class of nasal sprays 
that actually stop runny noses where they start, [Not AN aNtumstamixe] ATROVENT 
Nasal Spray’s special inhibitors provide effective relief without insomnia 








| WON'T KEEP YOU AWAKE or drowsiness. 

















won put you To sLéEP] And it can be safely used 





by children 12 years and older. ATROVENT Nasal Spray is available exclusively by 
prescription. Only your doctor knows if it’s right for treating your runny nose. Though 


most ATROVENT Nasal Spray users experience trouble-free relief, nasal dryness 
(approximately | in 20 patients) and mild nose bleeds (approximately | in 10 patients) are 
potential side effects.* So ask your doctor about ATROVENT Nasal Spray, or call 
toll-free 1+ 888- ATROVENT (287+6836) for a free brochure and money-saving coupon. 


STOP IT FROM THE START. 


ATROVENT’ 


MASAL SPRAY 
Lo (ipratropium bromide) 


http://www.atrovent.com 
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STOP YOUR RUNNY NOSE WITH ATROVENT © NASAL SPRAY 


(ipratropium bromide) 





Atrovent allergic and nonallergic perennial 
fone bayer Nasal 0.03% ™ - ime 


USAGE ATROVENT” (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% is indicated for the symptomatic relief of 
thinorrhea associated with allergic and nonallergic perennial rhinitis in adults and children age 12 years and older, ATROVENT 
Nasal Spray 0.03% does not relkeve nasal congestion, sneezing or postnasal drip associated with allerypc or nonalergic 
CONTRAINDICATIONS ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% is contraindicated in patients with a history of 
hypersensitimty to alropine or ils derivatives, or to anty of the other ingredients. 
pesca wpe pi raagen lar nminp bay Lroolbscelt posh oll Snags aaa as 
Gemonstrated by rare cases of urticaria, angioedema. rash, bronchospasm and oropharyngeal edema. 

PRECAUTIONS General ATROVENT" (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% should be used with caution 
in patients with narrow-angle gtaucoma, prostahc 


blurring of vision, precipitation or worsening of narrow- 
angie glaucoma or eye pain may resut # ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% comes into direct contact with the eyes. Patents should 
be instructed to avoid spraying ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% in or around their eyes. Pabents who expenence eye pain, blurred 
vision, excessive nasal dryness or epésodes of nasal Dieeding should be instructed to contact their Goctor. Patents should be 
reminded to carefully read and follow the accompanying PATIENT'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE 

‘Drug Interactions No controlied chnical tats were conducted to investigate drug-drug interactions. ATROVENT Nasal Spray 
0.03% is minimally absorbed into the systemic circulation; nonetheless, there is some potential for an 
aiditive interaction with other concomitantly admanstered medications, including ATROVENT tor oral inhatation. 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, impairment oral carcinogenicity studies in rats and mice have revealed 
fo carcinogenic activity at Goses up to 6 my/kpiday. This dose corresponds, in rats and mice respectively, to about 200 and 
100 Simes the maximum recommended human daily dose (MRHD) on a mg/m’ basis of ATROVENT Nasa’ Spray 0.03%. Results 
of various mutagerscity studies (Ames test, mouse domunant lethal test, mouse micronucleus test and chromosome aberration 
of bone marrow in Chinese hamsters) were negatve. 

Fertility of male or female rats at oral doses up to 50 mg/kp/dhay (about 1,660 times the MRHD on a mg/m basis) was unaf- 
fected by ipratropium bromide administration. At doses above 90 mg/kg/day (about 3,000 times the MRHD on a mg/m’ basis), 
a decreased conception rate was observed 

Pregnancy TERATOGENIC EFFECTS Pregnancy Cateyory & Oral reproduction studies were pertormed at doses of 10 mo*uy/day 
in mice, 100 in rats and 125 mg/kp'day in rabbits. These Goses correspond, in each species respectively, to about 
160, 3,000 and 8,000 times the MRHO of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% in perennial rhinitis (252 ona mgm’ basis. 
inhalation reproduction suckes in rats and rabbits at doses of 1.5 and 1.8 mg’wg/day (about 50 and 120 mes the MRHD on a 
mg'm’ basis for each species, respectively) have demonstrated no evidence of teratogenic effects as a result of ipratroplum bro- 
mide. At oral doses above 90 mg/kg/day m rats (about 3000 times the MRHO on a mg/m’ basis) embryotaxicity was observed 
#5 increased resorption. This etfect is not considered relevant to human use due to the large doses at which it was observed 
and the difference in route of administration. However, no adequate or well controlled studies have been conducted in pregnant 
women. Because animal reproduction studies are not aways predictive of human response, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% 
should be used during pregnancy only d clearly needed. 

Wersing Mothers It is known that some pratropium bromide Is systemically absorbed following nasal administration: howev- 
‘er the portion which may be excreted in human milk s unknown. Quaternary bases pass into breast 
mi, the minimal systemic absorption makes it unlikely that ipratropium would reach the infant in an amount suffi- 
Gent to cause a clinical effect. However, because many drugs are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% is administered to a nursing woman. 

CSS ee Cavey ma Sono oenaen 5 ATROVENT Wn RaW SN NINN CN 8 068 0 7E YoRES DR AAR 
ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse reaction information on ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% 
in patients with perennial rhindis was denved trom four multicenter, vehicle-controtied clinical trials involving 703 patents (356 
patients on ATROVENT and 347 patients on vehicle), and a 1-year, open-tabel, follow-up trial. In three of the triats, patients 
received ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% three tienes daily, for 8 weeks. in the other trial, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% was 
Given to patents two times daily for 4 weeks. Of the 285 patients who entered the follow-up trial 232 were treated 
for 3 months, 200 for 6 months, and 159 up to 1 year. The majority (>86%) of patients treated for 1 year were maintained on 
42 meg per nostri, two or three times daity, of ATROVENT (ipeatropum bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03%. 

The following table shows adverse events, and the frequency that these adverse events led to the discontinuation of treatment, 
feported tor patients who received ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% at the recommended dose of 42 meg par nostri, or vehicle 
two or three times daily for 4 or 8 weeks. Only adverse events reported with an incidence of at least 2.0% in the ATROVENT 
roup and higher in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group are shown. 


Other nasal symptoms? 








\ Epistaxis reported by 7.0% of ATROVENT patients and 2.3% of vehicle patients, blood-tinged mucus by 2.0% 
of ATROVENT patients and 2.3% of vehicle patents. 

‘ Nasal imation includes reports of nasal aching, nasal Durning, nasal irritation and ulcerative rhinitis. 

"Other rasa symptoms include reports of nasal Congesbon, mereased rhinorrhea, increased rhinitis, postenor nasal cnp. sneer - 
ing, nasal polyps and nasal edema 

' This table includes adverse events which occurred at an incidence rate of at least 2.0% in the ATROVENT group and more 
frequently in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 

* All events are ksted by their WHO term; rhinitis has been presented by Gescriptive terms for clarification. 

ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% was well tolerated by most patients. The most frequently reported nasal adverse events were 
Iransient episodes of nasal dryness or epistucs. These adverse events were mild or moderate in nature, none was considered 
‘serous, none resulted in hospitalization and most resolved spontaneously o* following a dose reduction Treatment for nasal 
Gryness and epistaxis was required intrequenity (2% oF less) and consisted of local application of pressure or a moisturizing 
agent (¢.9., petroleum jelly of saline nasal spray). Patient discontinuation for epéstaxis or nasal dryness was infrequent in both 
the controlied (0.3% of less) and t~year. open-label (2% or less) trials. There was no evidence of nasal rebound (4. a clini- 
cally significant mcrease in rhinorrhea. posterior nasal drip, sneezing or nasal congestion severity compared to baseline) upon 
discontinuation of double-blind therapy in these tnais. 

Adverse events reported by less than 2% of the patients receiving ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% during 
the controlied clinical trials or during the open-label follow-up trial, are potentially related to the local or 
systemic anticholinerpc eltects of Atrovent include: dry mouththroat, dizziness, ocular irritation, blurred vision, conunctivais, 
hoarseness. cough and taste perversion. Additional anticholinergic effects noted with other ATROVENT dasage forms (ATRO- 
VENT® inhalation Solution, ATROVENT® Inhalation Aerosol, and ATROVENT® Nasa! Spray 0.06%) include: precipitation or wors- 
ening of narrew-angle glaucoma, urinary retention, prostatic disorders, tachycardia, constipation, and bowel obstruction. 
There were intrequent reports of skin rash in both the controlled and uncontroied clinical studies. Other allergic-type reactions 
Such aS angioadema of the throat, tongue. lips and face. urticaria, laryngospasm and anaphylactic reactions have been report- 
ed with other pratropium bromide products. 

No controlled tral was conducted to address the rekative incidence of adverse events of BID versus TID therapy. 
phere nil orp emghagaers prin onsite gg tarlrglnareatn eras ae 
ethylene (HDPE) bottle fitted with a metered nasal spray pump, a safety clip to prevent accidental 
ischarge of the spray, and a clear plastic dust cap. The 30 mi bottle of ATROVENT Nasal Spray is designed to 
Geliver 345 sprays of 0.07 mi each (21 meg ipratropium bromide), or 28 days of therapy af the maximum 
recommended dose (two sprays per nosinl three bmes 3 day! 

Store tightly closed between 59°F (15°C) and 86°F | ). Avoid freezing. Keep out of reach of children. Avoid 
Spraying in OF around the eyes. 

Consult package insert before prescribing. ANLO3-BS-105 





Atrovent® For the common cold 
Canapententie Havel Spsty 3.00% 
Briet Summary of Prescribing Information 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE ATROVENT (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% is indicated for the symptomatic reliet of 
thinorrhea associated with the common cold for adults and children age 12 years and older, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% 
does not rebeve nasa! congestion or sneezing associated with the comenon cold 
The safety and effectiveness of the use of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% beyond four days in patients with the 
Common cold has not been established 
CONTRAINDICATIONS ATROVENT® (ipratropeum bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% is contraindicated in patients with a history of 
Lang Aedeagal projfeboeediglnd awake geen 

WARNINGS immediate hypersensitivity reactions may occur after administration of ipratropium bromide, as 
demonstrated by rare cases of urticaria, angioedema, rash, bronchospasm and oropharyngeal edema. 
PRECAUTIONS General ATROVENT" (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% should be used with caution 


in patients with narrow-angle glaucoma, prostatic 
worsening of narrow-angle glaucoma and acute eye pain have Deen 
reported with direct eye contact of ipratropeum bromide administered by oral inhalation. 
Information for Patients Patients should be advised that temporary blurring of vision. precipitation or worsening of narrow- 
angle glaucoma or eye pain may result it ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% comes into direct contact with the eyes. Patients should 
be instructed to avoed spraying ATROVENT Nasa! Spray 0.06% in or around the eyes. Patients who experience eye pain, blurred 
vision, excessive nasal dryness or episodes of nasal bleeding should be instructed to contact their doctor. Patients should be 
reminded to carefully read and follow the accompanying PATIENT'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 
Oreg Interactions No controlled clinical trials were conducted to investigate potential drug-drug interactions. 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% is minimally absorbed into the systemic circulation; nonetheless, there is some 
potential for an additive interaction with other concomitantly administered anticholinergic medications, including 


ATROVENT for oral inhalation. 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility !wo-year oral carcinogenicity studies in rats and mice have revealed 
no carcinogenic activity at Goses up to 6 mg/kg/day. This dose corresponds, in rats and mice respectively, to about 70 and 40 
times the maximum recommended human daily dose (MRHD) on a mg/m’ basis of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06%. Resuits of 
various mutagenicity studies (Ames test, mouse dominant lethal test. mouse micronuciaus test and chromosome aberration 
of bone marrow in Chinese hamsters) were negative. 

Fertility of male or fernate rats at oral doses up to 50 mg/k/day (about 600 times the MARHD on a mg/m’ basis) was unattect- 
€0 by ipratropium bromide administration. Al doses above 90 mg’kp/day (about 1,000 times the MRHD on a mg/m’ basis) a 
Gecreased conception rate was observed 
Pregnancy TERATOGENIC EFFECTS Pregnancy Category 8 Oral reproduction studies were performed at doses of 10 mg/kg/day 
in mace, 100 mg/ep/thay in rats and 125 mg/kg/day in rabbits. These doses correspond, in each species respectively, to about 
60, 1,200, and 3,000 times the MAHD of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% in the common cold (672 megittay) on a mg/m’ basis. 
Inhalation reproduction studes in rats and rabbits at doses of 1.5 and 1.8 mg/kg/day (about 20 and 40 times the MRHO dose 
on a mg/m’ basis for each species, respectively) have demonstrated no evidence of teratogenic effects as 2 result of ipratropi- 
um bromide. At oral doses above 90 mg/kg/day in rats (about 1,000 times the MRHD on a mg'm’ basis) embryotoxicty was 
Observed as increased resorption. This effect is not considered relevant to human use dus to the large doses at which it was 
Observed and the difference in route of administration. However, no adequate or well controlled studies have been conducted 
in pregnant women. Because anwnal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human response, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 
0.06% should be used during pregnancy only It cleatty needed 

Mursing Mothers it is known that some ipratropium bromide is systemically absorbed following nasal admenéstration, howey- 
@r the portion which may be excreted in huenan mii is unknown, bpid-insoluble quaternary bases pass into beast 
milk, the minimal systemic absorption makes i unlikely that ipratropium bromide would reach the infant in an anount suffi- 
Gent to cause a clinical effect. However, because many drugs are excreted in human mak, caution should be exercised when 
ATROVENT Nasa! Spray 0.08" is administered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use Satety and effectiveness of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% in patients below the aye of 12 years have not 
been estabéshed 

ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse reaction information on ATROVENT” (ipratropaum brormde) Nasal Spray 0.06% in patients with 
the Common cold was Gerived trom two multicenter, vehicle-controlled clinical triats invoting 1276 patients (195 patients on 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03%, 352 patients on ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06%, 189 patients on ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.12%, 
351 patients on vetecle and 189 patients receiving no treatment) 

The following table shows adverse events reported for patients who received ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.08% at the recom: 
mended dose ot 84 meg per nostri, or vehicle, administered three or four times dally. where the inodence is 1% or greater in 
the ATROVENT group and higher in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 











‘This table includes adverse events for which the incidence was 1% or greater in the ATROVENT group and higher in the 
ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group 

* Epistads reported by 5.4% of ATROVENT patients and 1.4% of vetticle patients. blood-inged nasal mucus by 2.8% of ATRO- 
VENT patientts and 0 9% of vetwcle patents 

ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% was well tolerated by most patients. The most frequently reported adverse events were tran- 
sient episodes of nasal dryness oF epistands, The majority of these adverse events (96"%) were mid or moderate in nature, none 
was considered senous. and none resulted in hospitalization No pabent required treatment for nasal dryness. and onty three 
Datients (<1%y) required treatment for epistaxis, which consisted of local application of pressure or a movsturizing agent (¢... 
petroleum jeity). No patient receiving ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% was discontinued from the trial due to ether nasal dry- 
ness or bleeding 

pear dpnsrdle nehordeidtnge eect aD rid eareybaynartas iindd celle nbeayr| Hamad arn Pd 
controtied clinical trials which are potentially related to the local or systemuc antichalinergic effects of Alrovent include: taste 
Perversion, nasal buming. conjunctivitis, , Gizziness, hoarseness, palpitation, 
‘and blurred vision. Additonal 


There were no reports of allergic-type reactions in the controlled clinical trials. Allergic-type reactions such as 
shin rash, angioedema of the tongue, tps and face. urticaria, eryngospasm and anaphylactic reactions have been reported with 
other ipratropaum bromide products. 

‘No controfled trial was conducted to address the relative incidence of adverse events for TID versus 1D therapy. 

HOW SUPPLIED ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% is supplied as 15 mi of solution in a high density 
polyethylene (HDPE) bottle titted with a metered nasal spray pump, a safety clip to prevent accidental 
Gischarge of the spray, and a clear plastic dust cap. The 15 mi bottle of ATROVENT Nasat Spray is designed to deliver 165 sprays 
of 0.07 mt each (42 meg ipratropium bromide). 

Store tightly Closed between 59°F (15°C) and 86°F (30°C) Avoid freezing. Keep out of reach of children. Avoid 
Spraying in or around the eyes. 





Consul package insert before prescribing. AN.06-BS-10/95 
(a) Boehringer —_ Boehringer Ingelheim 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Ingelheim Ridgefield, CT 06877 

© 1997, Boehringer Ingetheim Pharmaceuticals, Inc. All rights reserved AN-6347 








A Heart in Her Hand 


The autopsy report on JonBenet Ramsey is finally 
released, as her parents investigate their own leads 


By PAUL GRAY 


EARLY EIGHT MONTHS AFTER THE 

body of JonBenet Ramsey was found 

by her father in the basement of the 

family’s home in Boulder, Colo., local 
authorities, under a district court order, 
last week released the full autopsy report 
on the murdered little girl. Anyone who 
had predicted last Dec. 26, when a ransom 
note found by JonBenet’s mother turned 
later in the day into a homicide investiga- 
tion, that the big news about the case in Au- 
gust would be the grudging release of the 
autopsy would have been called crazy. 
What, no arrests, charges, indictments, tri- 
al? But, as last week’s development under- 
scored, the snail’s pace of the JonBenet 
Ramsey murder case continues to defy rea- 
sonable expectations. 

Boulder authorities, in trying to keep 
the complete autopsy report under wraps, 
argued in successive courts that releasing 
it would publicize details known only to 
the killer or killers of JonBenet, thereby 
compromising the ongoing criminal inves- 
tigation. (Some states ban the preliminary 
release of autopsy reports for this very rea- 
son, though Colorado is not among them.) 
But the findings made public last week 
seemed more heartbreaking than harmful, 

A number of grisly details were famil- 


iar from earlier, partial autopsy reports. 
The child had been garroted—a 
twisted tightly about her neck with a 
stick—and her skull had been fractured. 
Other findings were new. When she died, 
JonBenet had a red-ink drawing of a heart 
in the palm of her left hand. Her blond 
hair was done up in two ponytails, leading 
some observers to speculate that she had 
never gone to bed that Christmas night. 
She had a yellow metal bracelet on her 
right wrist with the inscription “JonBenet” 
and the date “12/25/96,” presumably a 
Christmas gift that also marked the last 
day she was seen alive. She wore long un- 
derwear over her white panties. Both of 
these garments revealed traces of urine—a 
common physiological response to stran- 
gulation—and the panties bore what the 
autopsy called “several red areas of stain 
ing,” presumed to be blood and perhaps 
indicative of a sexual assault. 

Though the autopsy reinforced earlier 
impressions that the killer was familiar 
with the Ramsey house and had plenty of 
time to commit the murder, it offered no 
fresh insight into who might have killed 
the prepubescent beauty queen. Boulder 
County coroner John Meyer did not even 
estimate the time of death. But that did 
not stop the Ramseys’ attorney, Hal Had- 
don, from weighing in with one of the first 
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opinions on the report. “The autopsy 
details released today confirm what we 
have known for some time,” he said in a 
statement, “that this vicious murder was 
well planned.” 

John and Patsy Ramsey are still a main 
focus of the investigation, but they are also 
becoming its highly publicized investiga- 
tors. According to Haddon, the Ramseys’ 
privately financed team involves upwards 
of 20 people, with four full-time private in- 
vestigators and 10 forensics experts, in 
cluding several handwriting analysts and a 
linguist. On Sunday, moreover, the Ram 
seys ran their fourth local newspaper ad 
appealing for help from the public. The ad 
noted that the killer “appears to be ob- 
with and 
phrases from them” and included quotes 
from Ransom, Dirty Harry and Speed that 
the family says are similar to ones in the 
bogus ransom note 

The Ramseys’ investigation has been 
regarded skeptically by many, who see it as 
an attempt by the affluent couple to deflect 
attention from themselves or to win sym- 
pathy from a jury pool if either or both are 
charged with their daughter’s murder. But 
Haddon told Time the probe has elicited 
nine “substantial, credible leads,” all tied 
to suspects who are not John or Patsy Ram- 
sey. None of these leads are yet strong 
enough to hand over to the Boulder au- 
thorities, Haddon said. But he insisted that 
the investigation is not a hedge against pos- 
sible criminal indictments. “The Ramseys 
won't have any peace until it’s solved,” he 
said. With that sentiment, at least, nearly 
everyone can agree Reported by Richard 
Woodbury/Boulder 
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John and Patsy have financed an 
increasingly aggressive probe into the 
murder of their daughter, with newspaper 
ads like this one, which ran Aug. 3 in the 
Boulder Camera. They remain suspects in 
the investigation, which seems to have 
stalled—thanks, in part, to tensions 
between the Ramseys and the authorities 
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By ADAM COHEN 


THE WAR ON POV- 
erty may be over, 
its soldiers in dis- 


array and retreat, 
but the Rev. Floyd 
Flake, who is a 


departing member 
of Congress, seems 
not to have got the 
news. Flake’s Allen 
HOME: Floyd Flake African Methodist 

Episcopal Church 
in Queens, N.Y., with 9,000 members and 
a towering new $23 million cathedral, op- 
erates a government-funded 
vices network that would be the envy of 
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d by anew law, 


churches Step into the f) 


he failure of traditional 


ee Bo 


many municipal The 
church’s 30,000-sq.-ft. social-services cen- 
ter houses a city-funded walk-in clinic and 
federal Head Start classrooms at street lev 
el. On the center’s second floor are a city 
sponsored prenatal-counseling program 
for teen mothers, a state-sponsored hous- 
ing and community-renewal program and 
offices for the federal Women, Infants and 
Children program. Scattered throughout 
the building, which is owned by the city of 
New York and managed by the church, are 
a city mental-health center and a state 
Stop Driving While Intoxicated program 
for drivers whose licenses have been sus- 
pended or revoked. 

What's more remarkable, all this is only 
a small part of an Allen A.M.E. 


governments. 


antipoverty 
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26-block 
To stroll 


empire that sprawls across a 
stretch of southeastern Queens. 
the neighborhood is to see how much can be 
done when Caesar begins to render unto 
the church. Allen A.M.E. has used federal 
funds to provide the community's elderly 
with 300 subsidized apartments in the 
Allen Senior Citizens Housing Complex, 
along with meals and recreational activi- 


ties. It has transformed abandoned city- 


| owned lots and state mortgage subsidies 


into 50 affordable suburban-style two-fam- 
ily homes. Down the street from the church 
is a row of storefront offices offering every- 
thing from Medicaid-funded health care 
for the homebound to city-sponsored psy 

chosocial for the mentally ill 
Flake, who this month announced that he is 


services 


. 


leaving Congress to devote himself full- 
time to his church job, says Allen A.M.E. 
has “taken an urban community that by the 
press’s definition was blighted and turned it 
around. The best role for government is to 
be a partner in that process.” 

The future of America’s antipoverty ef- 
forts may look a lot like Allen A.M.E. As the 
nation wrestles with how to reform a failed 
welfare system, and as more than 35 million 
live 
poverty line, government is increasingly 


Americans continue to below the 
asking churches to succeed where social 
workers and handing out 
checks have failed. State and local welfare 
departments are starting up innovative 
partnerships with religious institutions. 
And a little-noticed provision in last year’s 
welfare-reform law called “charitable 
choice” has opened the door for the nation’s 


bureaucrats 


260,000 religious congregations to take a 


far greater role in welfare programs: they 
can now solicit government funds directly 
rather than set up charitable subsidiaries. 
Supporters say the spirituality and fellow- 
ship offered by churches, combined with 
their community ties, provide the best hope 
yet of permanently turning around the lives 
of the poor. But critics say the new pro 
grams threaten to tear down the wall be- 
tween church and state, and may actually 
harm the churches that participate. 

Che first wave of the new faith-based ap- 
proach to poverty came at the state level, 
where some social-services departments be- 
gan matching welfare recipients with partic 
ipating churches. In Mississippi, Governor 
Kirk Fordice’s Faith and Families program 
has paired 504 welfare families with 338 
churches, which help them with everything 
from studying for the high school equivalen- 


skills 


cy exam to honing job-interview 
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pay 30% of their income for one of the 300 
apartments in Allen A.M.E.’s Senior Citizens Housing Complex. Vacancies are 
rare, and the waiting list—with candidates’ ranking based on need—is long 


ROOM FOR A FEW: These seniors 













PROVIDING HOMES: Of the 50 two-family houses that make up Allen A.M.E. 
NC Hall Estates, not a single unit is owned by a member of the congregation. 
The suburban-style development was built on an abandoned city lot 


Michigan’s welfare officials have hired two 
umbrella religious groups to work with more 
than 100 churches on a similar program. 
Welfare recipients aren’t required to attend 
church, but the idea is that the church will 
provide a sense of community and a support 
network that a welfare office typically does 
not. “The people in the faith-based institu- 
tions are truly interested in the partici- 
pants,” manager 
Christine Poulsen, who coordinates welfare 
recipient-church partnerships for Mary- 
land’s Anne Arundel County. “The congre- 
gation becomes a minifamily” for those en- 
rolled. The results in Anne Arundel have 
been impressive: 19 of the 26 welfare recip 
ients who went through the program are 
now self-supporting 

For churches, there are two advantages 
to the new laws. They no longer have to set 
up secular arms, like Allen A.M.E.’s 11 non- 


says special-programs 
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DETROIT 


Project Zero, launched by the state Tillie Burgin, a former missionary 
a year ago, works with religious in South Korea who directs Mission 
organizations to provide mentoring Arlington, wonders, “If we can do 
and job counseling to beneficiaries missions abroad, why can't we do 
like Rashad Robinson and his mother —_ missions in Arlington?” 


profit corporations or the Roman Catholic 
Church’s Catholic Charities, to operate gov- 
ernment-funded programs. Nor must they 
strip these programs of religiosity—cover 
religious symbols or remove evangelical 
tracts from waiting rooms—to participate. 
To its proponents, charitable choice is sim- 
ply about treating churches equally. “Just 
because an organization has a cross hanging 
in its window doesn’t mean we should dis- 
criminate against it and prevent it from help- 
ing people,” says Representative J.C. Watts 
of Oklahoma. 

Supporters argue that an approach that 
aims at people's hearts and focuses on spir- 
itual renewal is better at turning troubled 
lives around, and there’s some evidence for 
that. “No matter how much counseling, no 
matter how much social work we put into 
someone, until we give them something 
spiritual to fill that void, they won't really 
change,” says the Rev. Ralph E. Williamson, 
a minister on the staff of the Mecklenburg 
County, N.C., department of social services 
with 23 years’ experience in the field. “I al- 
ways tell people that I can’t bring salvation 
through the department of social services.” 
In fact, many programs that aim at life trans- 
formation—most notably the hugely suc- 
cessful Alcoholics Anonymous—consider 
belief in a higher authority a critical compo- 
nent of change. Studies have found that 
Teen Challenge, a Christianity-based resi- 
dential drug-treatment program with 130 
centers in the U.S. and Puerto Rico, has a 
70% success rate for those who finish the 
program, far better than secular treatments, 
Of course, helping the addicted is one thing, 
solving the problems of the poor is another. 
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ARLINGTON, TEXAS 








But traditional welfare programs have 
failed so badly that any new option looks at- 
tractive. Texas was the state quickest to take 
up the possibilities offered by charitable 
choice. Last December, Governor George W. 
Bush directed state agencies to include reli- 
gious institutions in the operation of their pro- 
grams. In June, Bush signed legislation clear- 
ing the way for religious organizations to 
provide government-funded drug treatment, 
day care and faith-based prison ministries. 
Texas is the only state to allow a private 
Christian group, Watergate figure Charles 
(“Chuck”) Colson’s Prison Fellowship, to op- 
erate a voluntary prison-prerelease program. 
Bush also proposed privatizing the state’s 
welfare system and allowing churches in ef- 
fect to act as local welfare-service agencies. 


RRANGEMENTS LIKE ALLEN 
A.M.E.’s, in which government 
funds flow through nonreligious 
church-affiliated corporations, 
are relatively uncontroversial. 
But critics and civil libertarians 
say the new programs, in which 
churches become agents of the welfare sys- 
tem, are different. Welfare recipients may 
soon be forced to pray in order to receive 
benefits, they say, or to watch religious 
videos while they wait to talk to their case- 
worker. “I'm worried we will see tax dollars 
being used to evangelize as well as provide 
social services,” says the Rev. Barry Lynn, 
executive director of Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State. 

Others say that’s a red herring. Catholic 
Charities receives more than $1 billion a 
year in government grants, and no one has 
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accused it of proselytizing. Says Michael 
Brogioli, director of Catholic Charities’ 
State Welfare Reform Project: “Our job is 
not to preach the Gospel but to live it.” 

But critics fret that the law may permit 
churches to discriminate in hiring based on 
religion. Inevitably, that question and others 
will generate litigation. “The answers will be 
fact-bound,” says University of Southern 
California law professor Erwin Chemerin- 
sky. “But there are things these programs 
may do that courts will say you can’t do.” 

Some of the strongest opposition to the 
new programs comes from religious leaders, 
who are worried that the government is try- 
ing to lay the problems of the poor on the 
doorstep of the churches. Others fear they 
will be forced to water down their spiritual 
message and purge religious concepts like 
sin and God until their work begins to re- 
semble any other bureaucratic undertaking. 
“The disease of compromising the message 
will not be felt immediately,” says Phil 
Strickland, director of the Texas Baptist 
Christian Life Commission, the Southern 
Baptists’ statewide public policy arm. “It will 
be like a cancer that grows in the body of the 
church until the health of the church is com- 
promised.” At the same time Governor Bush 
is encouraging Texas churches to participate 
in government human-services programs, 
Strickland is at work on a statewide mailing 
urging them to think twice before taking on 
social services. “This is going to be a huge 
temptation for churches,” says Strickland. 
“But we're going to be raising the warning 
signals.” With reporting by 
Sally B. Donnelly/Washington, Hilary Hylton/ 
Austin and Aisha Labi/New York 
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THE POLITICS OF F 


Millions in North Korea face starvation. But everyone insists on playing cyni 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


P IN THE BLEAK NORTHEASTERN 
mountains of North Korea, 
where there is never much food, 
people are starving to death in 
slow motion—alone, abandoned, 
far from television’s electronic 
eye. Their government cannot 
help them and does not want the world to 
witness its shame. 

In the comparatively rich southern 
provinces, we are allowed to catch a 
glimpse of the truth. There is still some- 
thing to eat, but barely enough to sustain 
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life for long. Severely malnourished chil- 
dren sit listlessly in nurseries and schools, 
their bodies stunted, their arms like twigs, 
folds of skin hanging from rib cages, eyes 
vacant and staring with hunger. Orphan- 
ages are filling up with children whose 
families can no longer feed them; unwant- 
ed newborns never leave the hospital of 
their birth. The little ones are dangerously 
vulnerable to diarrhea, pneumonia, mea- 
sles. Sometimes elderly women collapse, 
exhausted, by the roadside. Many of the 
aged are too weak to leave home. 

Cadres carrying red flags are still mo- 


bilizing workers, children and the military, | 
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marching them with buckets—for nothing. 
People are desperately scrounging for wild 
grasses, roots, bark—anything to supple- 
ment government rations as low as 12 
spoonfuls of grain a day. In one village on 
the eastern coast, a rice-processing mill has 
no rice, so it is making noodles from sea- 
weed. Every tractor, truck, wagon and ox- 
cart has been mobilized to distribute food 
aid as it comes in. Still, the pain is spread- 
ing across this country of 24 million as un- 
remitting hunger stalks the land. Li Han, a 
Chinese truck driver who crosses the fron- 
tier regularly at Guchengli, has watched it. 
“People over there are starving,* he says, 


FELLED BY HUNGER: 
A four-year-old farm 
boy is hospitalized 
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i cal games with their lives 


“in rural areas and in the cities. Even the 
soldiers are not getting good food.” 

This is not the sad by-product of war 
but the miserable result of chronic mis- 
management, atrocious policies and three 
years of terrible luck. Catastrophic flood- 
ing over the past two summers swept the 
Stalinist hermit state to the edge of 
famine. Now the unending drought and 
extraordinary heat of 1997 have brought 
the real thing. Cornfields—at least the ones 
outsiders can see—are filled with stunted, 
shriveled plants. Paddy fields that should 
be blooming are sere and brown. Land 
normally planted lies barren; hillsides 








U.N. officials were shown these workers preparing ground for planting 


have been stripped of anything edible. 


ways alarmist, but they warn that based on 
their fragmented evidence, 2 million to 5 
million people could starve to death. U.N. 
agencies and independent groups say 70% 
of this year’s corn crop is lost, and half the 
nation’s grain supply consists of corn. Jin 
Zhe, a shopkeeper in Yanji, a Chinese bor- 
der city, visited her relatives’ village in 
North Korea three months ago. “No one 
in the whole village worked,” she says. 
“There was nothing to do, and people 
were too weak to work.” 

The world is, as usual, willing to pro- 
vide humanitarian help, but no one is 
making it easy. Cruel games are being 
played on all sides as competing political 
interests use the famine to their own 
ends. When it comes to a pariah state like 
North Korea, there is no such thing as 
simple humanitarian concern. 

Pyongyang is trying to use its citizens’ 
hunger as a bargaining chip, arguing that 
Washington should deliver massive food 
aid before the two Koreas, China and the 
U.S. sit down for serious negotiations to 
end the state of war that has existed on the 
Korean peninsula since 1950. The U.S. 
wants to make sure its aid is not being 
siphoned off to fatten the diet of North 
Korea's oversize, 1.1 million-strong army. 
Proud Northern leaders, who have long 
preached self-reliance to their citizens, are 
unwilling to admit even to their own peo- 
ple how dire the situation may be. Con- 
gressional conservatives in Washington see 
Pyongyang’s need for food as a lever to 


International aid organizations are al- | weapons-export and political policies. 





impose changes in the country’s nuclear, 


The idea of hunger as a political tool 
turns the stomach of those ready to feed 
the country’s suffering civilians. U.N. 
agencies estimate the North’s needs at 
800,000 tons of food aid before October. 
The North Korean leaders want help but 
are stubbornly unwilling to do all that is 
necessary to satisfy nations that would like 
to pitch in. While they are allowing West- 
ern visitors to see hardship in selected ar- 
eas, their compulsive secrecy keeps them 
from admitting the immense scope of 
their failure. Pyongyang opened the door 
a crack last week to admit a U.S. congres- 
sional delegation and a CNN television 
crew for a controlled glimpse. For the 
North this was nothing less than a bold 
public relations blitz, but outsiders could 
only wonder about all the things they 
were not permitted to see. 

U.S, intelligence experts say they sus- 
pect that the regime has already written off 
some large inland provinces of the moun- 
tainous northeast that were hit hardest by 
drought. Only a few relief workers have 
been able to get into the region. The ana- 
lysts believe Pyongyang has adopted a pol- 
icy of “Malthusian triage,” telling provin- 
cial leaders there that they are on their own 
and that no food shipments will be coming. 

Such views from Washington might be 
dismissed as cold war rhetoric if they were 
not backed up by recent visitors. Florida 
Republican Porter Goss, chairman of the 
House Intelligence Committee, was one of 
the fact finders in North Korea last week. 
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He got the same chilling message from 
conversations with officials in Pyongyang. 
Inland provinces in the northeast, which 
have been suffering for years, are in effect 
being quarantined. “They feel that the 
people who are starving to death there are 
expendable,” Goss told TIME. 

North Korean officials also made it 
clear that the regime would open its totali- 
tarian grip only slightly and that it is pre- 
pared to sacrifice lives to keep the society 
under tight control. Goss says an official 
told him, “Look, we’re not going to beg too 
hard. We are not going to change and have 
openness. If those people die, they die.” 

U.N. Secretary-General Kofi Annan 
has called on nations to give the North “all 
the support we can without making condi- 
tions.” The U.S. has pledged $52 million in 
food shipments but refuses to lift its eco- 
nomic sanctions on North Korea. Pyong- 
yang has some ambitious conditions of its 
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A Visit to the 
Land of the 
Vanishing Lake 


Eason Jordan, president of CNN Inter- 
national, emerged last Saturday from 
his seventh visit to North Korea since 
1994. Here is his account of that coun- 


try’s famine: 


HE SUN IS RELENTLESS, THE RICE 
paddies, which need at least a foot 
of water, have less than one or two 
inches. The corn, which should be 
as tall as I am at this time of year, is bare- 
ly half my height. Prospects for both the 
rice and the corn harvests are bleak. 
Everything is parched, and with each 
rainless day, water is vanishing with 


own. At preliminary meetings in New York 
City three weeks ago, the North Koreans 
tried to sell their participation in formal 
four-party peace talks for an up-front ante 
of more food. The U.S. replied that assis- 
tance could be covered once talks begin on 
a treaty to end the Korean War. The North 
Koreans, who apparently believe in negoti- 
ating hard from a position of weakness, 
countered by demanding that the U.S. first 
pull its 37,000 troops out of South Korea, 
Last week the visiting U.S. congres- 
sional group insistently asked for a look at 
distribution centers delivering U.S. aid, 


| but the Koreans turned them down. Goss 


and several other angry members warned 
Foreign Ministry officials that they will in- 
troduce legislation to block further aid un- 
til Americans can verify where food is go- 
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ing and just how bad the famine really is. 
State Department and intelligence of- 
ficials believe almost all U.S. aid is reach- 
ing needy civilians, though they suspect 
that some food coming from China and 
the South is being diverted to the military. 
Seoul, despite its suspicions that the 
North’s army is eating more than its share, 
began shipping 50,000 tons of food last 
week but complained about the lack of 
“transparency” in the distribution process. 
Still, imposing completely seamless 
verification might only push the uncom- 
promising North Koreans into refusing the 
aid completely. That would do nothing 
but endanger the lives of thousands of 
suffering civilians the world would like 
to help. —Reported by Jaime A. FlorCruz/ 
Guchengli and Douglas Waller/Washington 
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cruel rapidity. One evening I was at a huge lake, the Sohung 
reservoir, in the country’s breadbasket. To be accurate, I was 
at what was once a huge lake. It is 96% gone, simply evaporat- 
ed into thin air. The man in charge appeared shaken as he ex- 
plained that the sun will suck Sohung dry by the end of August. 

Yet the famine here is more subtle than the sub-Saharan 
ones, where people starved to death because there was no 
food. There is still food here. Just not enough in the daily diet 
to avoid widespread malnutrition and an increasing number 
of fatal illnesses. People are surviving on just one-fifth of the 
calories required to maintain health. All food is rationed. 

I did not see anyone starving to death. But perhaps that 
was because North Korean officials politely ignored CNN’s 
requests to see the worst affected victims. Still, the vast ma- 
jority of the thousands of people I saw were thin and in some 
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cases mildly emaciated, even in the capital, Pyongyang, 
where more food is allotted to the populace than in the coun- 
tryside. The officials refuse to discuss the UNICEF estimate 
that 80,000 children may soon die. They will say only that the 
famine is responsible for at least several dozen deaths caused 
by disease. They claim they are unable to provide a precise 
death toll. 

Meanwhile, the country’s leader, Kim Jong II, exhorts his 
people to persevere in their “arduous march,” allowing for no 
discussion of the possibility that years of Stalinist economic 
policies may have caused the famine. Yet at the same time, 
there is acknowledgment that something dramatic must hap- 
pen. Says relief official Jong Yun Hyong: “We know we can’t 
rely on emergency aid forever.” Even to march in place, you 


need food. ei 
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Overly trusting seniors 


REACH OUT 
AND BILK 
~ SOMEONE 


are falling victim to a 











sophisticated industry of slick-talking flimflam 


artists to the tune of n 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


S A FORMER REAL ESTATE SALES 

woman, widow of a judge and 

mother of a prosecutor, Mary 

Ann Downs had far more finan- 

cial and legal acumen than most 

aging fraud victims. Even so, 

con artists had little trouble 

scamming her out of $74,000. Why? 

How? Her story is a classic study in what 

makes fraud against elderly people, espe- 

cially women, one of the biggest growth 

industries in America. Con men are bilk- 

ing the elderly out of $40 billion a year, by 
one FBI estimate. 

When her ordeal started, Downs was 

77 and recently widowed and had just 

learned she had breast cancer. “I was real 

ly at the bottom of the barrel,” she says. “I 

was living in San Antonio, Texas, where | 

knew no one. I guess I was lonely.” Right 

there is a combination that screams “vic- 

tim.” The American Association of Retired 

Persons (A.A.R.P.) figures that while any- 

one 60 or older is likely to be on at least 

one “mooch” (sucker) list, a woman 75 or 
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sarly $40 billion a year 


older is virtually guaranteed to be. Like 
Downs, such women are often widows, 
lonely and suffering from ills that make 
them desperate for someone to talk to. 

They are also usually home at midday 
and available to take calls from phony tele- 
marketers, far and away the biggest class of 
crooks preying on the old. Downs’ first 
caller identified himself as Curt and spoke 
in the sympathetic tones that often win the 
trust of a senior. He commiserated with 
Downs over her troubles and then told her 
that her luck was changing: she had just 
won a prize worth tens of thousands of dol 
lars. But to collect it, said Curt, she first had 
to buy something from a company called 
Professional Marketing Inc. in Las Vegas. 

Downs sent a $200 check for a shipment 
of cosmetics. Instead of the prize, she began 
getting calls from other telemarketing 
firms—one in Utah, one in Louisiana and 
four more in Las Vegas. The firms belonged 
to a new breed of con artist, those who regu- 
larly buy and sell names for their mooch lists, 
at prices ranging from $10 for an untested 
“lead” to $200 for the name of someone who 
has fallen for a whole series of scams. 
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Downs’ name must have been pricey. 
Chasing the ever elusive chimera of a prize, 
she ordered all sorts of overpriced junk 
flimsy telephone-answering machines, ten 
nis bracelets, money clips, hair spray and 
what was supposed to be two mink coats 
“They looked like they'd been made with 


rat skins,” says Downs. “I just put the stuff 
in a room and closed the door.” 

To this day she cannot really explain 
what happened. “I got into it, and I couldn't 
get out,” she says simply. But she does ad- 
mit she was terrified of telling her children. 
That anxiety keeps many other fraud vic 
tims falling for new scams in the hope of re 





placing some of the lost money so their 
sons and daughters will never know. Says 
Shelly Feldman, president of a Florida 
fraud-fighting organization called Senior 
Sleuths: “They're afraid their kids will say 
they can’t handle their finances and they'll 
be put in a nursing home.” 

For Downs, the secret finally came out 
when she gave her 19 children and grand- 
children shoe boxes stuffed with nearly 
identical collections of telescam trash. “We 
considered taking her checkbook away,” 
says daughter Penelope Clute, a prosecut- 
ing attorney in New York State. “Fortu- 
nately, we didn’t do that. It wasn’t her. It 
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PROMISES, PROMISES 


READ THE FINE PRINT: Elders are 
tempted by merchandise and come-ons 
from sweepstake companies that 
promise big prizes in return for 
purchases. Years of ordering left 
Esther Finch with a houseful and a 
yardful of junk goods, but nothing else. 
She poured upwards of $40,000 into 
enticing offers that led nowhere 





HOME DISREPAIR 





WRECKING CREWS: After tenants 
trashed part of their Brooklyn home, 
Warren and Minnie Singleton hired 
repairmen to spruce up their 
retirement nest. The workers did more 
damage and forced the couple to pay 
bribes to correct it. A salesman, 
meanwhile, took out wildly inflated 
loans in the Singletons’ names, and a 
bank that wound up holding the debt is 
demanding that they pay up 





= a man who gave his name as Virgil 


Hastings. He said he was a lawyer 


- working for a federal court in Cali- 


fornia that had impounded the funds 
of the telemarketers who had fleeced 
Downs. The court, he said, was ready 
to return her $74,000—but first she 
had to send a $950 fee to a Philip 
Slattery in Livermore, Calif. Downs 
sent it. The next day, “Hastings” 
called again and said he would need 
an additional $1,000 fee before her 
money could be released. “It seemed 
such a small amount compared to 
$74,000,” says Downs, that she sent 
it too. Only then did the scamming 
stop. Downs never got any money 
back, of course, but at least she nev 

er heard from Hastings again. 

That was in March 1993, and 
Downs has since begun to heal fi- 
nancially and emotionally, in part by 
giving warning lectures to senior au- 
diences. Other victims have been 
less fortunate. Some have plunged 
into such despair that they have lost 
their will to live. “We have had peo 
ple tell us they were close to suicide,” 
says Susan Somers, an assistant at 
torney general in New York State. 

Several characteristics make se 
niors today especially vulnerable 
They usually have some money from 
Social Security and employer pen- 
sions, IRA or 401(k) savings, and, if 
they are widows, the proceeds of 
their late husband's life insurance 
(Con artists avidly read obituary 
pages to spot new widows’ names.) 
But the seniors know that they are 
likely to live much longer than their 
predecessors—maybe long enough 
to use up their nest egg. And many 
are fiercely determined never to be- 
come a burden to their kids. Sadly, 
that combination makes them easy 
prey for phony investment schemes 

“I wanted the kids to be proud of 
me, wanted to increase my nest egg,” 


could happen to anyone. [The scammers] 
are criminals, and they have the psycholo- 
gy down pat.” Even after her secret was 
out, Downs could not give up hope of re- 
couping some losses. A few weeks later, she 
called her children to report, with great re- 
lief, that at long last she really had won 
something: two luxury cars. “Of course that 
was another layer of the scam,” says Clute. 

Not, however, the last layer. That is a 
fraud called “recovery room,” reserved for 
victims who have finally vowed not to be 
scammed again. In this case, after Downs 
had moved to Raleigh, N.C., and taken an 
unlisted phone number, she got a call from 
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says Ruth Crosson, 79, of Golden, Colo. 
She pooled her life savings with money 
borrowed on an insurance policy and 
turned over $100,000 to Richard O’Don- 
nell, an insurance agent who had vowed af- 
ter the death of her husband 10 years earli- 
er that Crosson would be taken care of. 
Over the years, O'Donnell told Crosson 
and 17 other victims that he would invest 
their money in insurance ventures that 
would pay them dividends of 13% a year. 
Actually, he was running a Ponzi scheme 
using money from new victims to make 
payments—briefly—to earlier ones. O’Don- 
nell was sentenced last month to 16 years in 
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HOOSING TO FIGHT BACK 


“THEY LIED”: After Microtel fleeced Willis 
Duryea, he joined with Arizona state officials 
to run to ground and punish the promoters 
of the wireless cable scheme 





prison after a jury in Denver convicted him 
on 30 counts of theft, securities fraud and 
racketeering. Crosson got no money back 
and must now work to supplement a mea 

ger pension. She watches over the houses 
and pets of absent homeowners in Ever 

green, a wealthy suburb of Denver 

Seniors today are undermined by ad- 
mirable traits. Says Bruce Gebhardt, who 
heads the FBI office in Phoenix, Ariz.: 
“They grew up in a more polite age, and 
they can’t hang up the phone.” Or slam a 
door in a con artist’s face. Many are trust- 
ing to a fault: they cannot believe that well- 
dressed, well-spoken 
men can be ripping them off. 

Thus Evelyn Anderson, 82, a resident 
of the mammoth Sun City retirement com- 
munity outside Phoenix, paid an astonish- 
ing $10,562 last year to a repairman who 
fixed some sprinklers and, while at it, wan- 
gled a loan with a phony sob story. “I felt 
sorry for him, going through a divorce and 
all that,” says Anderson 

Dorothea Coleman, 90, also of Sun 
City, trusted, among other scammers, a 
man from Las Vegas who represented him- 
self as a minister and talked her into giving 
him $36,000 for an apparently nonexistent 
children’s home. “I was stupid,” she says. 
But then, like many elderly women, she 
had never learned how to handle money. In 
her younger days, wives left all financial 
decisions to their husbands. Her spouse, a 
lawyer who died in 1988, “would have 
known better,” says Coleman. “He always 


solicitous young 
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warned me, ‘Somebody will try to get your 
money.’ And they did.” 

Peddlers of phony investment schemes 
often troll for prospects by visiting church- 
es, country clubs or senior-citizen centers 


says Tallahassee, Fla., comptroller Robert 
Milligan. (Not only in Florida, either. The 
Olive Branch Center in Sun City has had to 
institute tight screening provisions to keep 
con artists out of its weekly meetings.) The 
scammers often perform a legitimate ser 
vice, such as income-tax preparation, to win 
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the confidence of an elderly customer be- 
fore pitching a fraudulent investment. 

Telemarketers work differently. They 
are a fraternity of sorts, says Somers 
“There are certain bars in Las Vegas where 
they are known to hang out.” Their shops 
are a kind of floating network of operations 
that start up, close and reopen on an in- 
stant’s notice. When active, they run at a 
true boiler-room pace. One operation 
busted by federal agents in Phoenix last 
year had been logging 3,000 calls a day on 
just four phone lines. 

The telemarketers rarely call 
victims in their own state. Calling 
across state lines or from Canada 
helps them elude prosecution be- 
cause caller and victim are in dif- 
: ferent jurisdictions. In the bigger 
boiler rooms, jobs are specialized 
make the initial call 
working from lists of entrants into 
legitimate prize contests or from 
obituaries, or sometimes just look 
ing through phone books for “el 
derly-sounding” names like Viola 
or Henrietta. The Sun City phone 
book is a scam artist’s bible because 


“Fronters” 


it lists hometowns and former 
occupations of seniors. “Closers” 


SENIOR SLEUTH: Shelly Feldman, 
president of the Florida-based 
group, dispatches undercover 
workers, many adventurous 
retirees, to expose telemarketing 
fraud and other types of scams 





make follow-up calls to likely marks; “re- 
load men” make them to victims who have 
succumbed to previous scams. “No-sales 
men” make a pitch to the suspicious. 

Some of the boiler rooms are special- 
ized, peddling only phony prizes, perhaps, 
or fraudulent investments or fake charities. 
Two subspecialty operations are the “re- 
covery room” and the “badge room.” The 
latter is staffed by callers who pretend to be 
raising money for families of slain police 
officers, firefighters or other related (and 
fake) charities. American Eagle Advertis- 
ing, which employed 60 solicitors in boiler 
rooms in Arizona and Georgia, raked in 
more than $9 million in two years of oper- 
ation, according to a 67-count federal in- 
dictment unsealed in June. Reload men 
and “recovery room” specialists individual- 
ly can make in excess of $300,000 a year. 

Elderly residents are sometimes the 
target of home-repair scams. “These people 
are cash poor but real estate rich,” says 
Frederick Arriaga, a lawyer with Legal Aid 
in New York. Their houses, however, may 
be old and in need of repair. One three- 
story row house in Brooklyn, N.Y., was 
bought for $25,000 in 1968 by Warren Sin- 
gleton, a safety officer at a public school, 
and his wife Minnie, a health-care assis- 
tant. They hoped it would yield enough 
rental income to support their retirement. 
After bad tenants just about wrecked the 
two top floors, Minnie responded to an ad- 
vertising brochure and phoned a company 
that sent over a white salesman who called 





TWILIGHT YEARS GONE SOUR: Insurance 
agent Richard O'Donnell, below, promised 
Ruth Crosson, left, that he would see to it 
that her financial future would be taken 
care of. In truth, he was running a Ponzi 
scheme that ultimately defrauded her and 
17 others. O'Donnell has since been 
convicted and sentenced to 16 years in 
prison. But for Crosson, 79, that’s small 
comfort. She lost a life's savings— 
$100,000—and now she ekes out a 
meager living by tending to the houses and 
pets of absentee hormieowners in the 
Denver suburb of Evergreen 






himself Tony. He got the couple to sign a 
work sheet calling for repairs that he fig- 
ured would cost $9,000—plus $10,000 in 
“financing” —to be paid off in monthly in- 
stallments. The workmen who showed up 
did additional damage, then demanded 
cash bribes—$400 in one case—to fix it. 
Meanwhile, the Singletons’ signatures had 
mysteriously multiplied on mortgage con- 
tracts, and the $19,000 became $53,000. 
The finance company then sold the mort- 
gage to Hempstead Bank. It is now held 
by Fleet Bank, which contends it has no 
responsibility for any fraud that 
committed before it purchased the con- 
tract. The house looks as if it took a direct 
hit from a bomb, Tony has disappeared, 
and his company is out of business. Warren 
Singleton has been disabled by two strokes, 
and his wife, at 71, has had to take a job as 
a 24-hour nurse and caretaker for a still 
older woman in order to keep up the mort- 
gage payments. 
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EFFORTS TO PROTECT THE ELDERLY ARE 
picking up. Senior Sleuths, formed in 1989 
by the Florida attorney general's office, de- 
ploys 550 people in sting operations to 
gather evidence against scammers. A.A.R.P. 
has mounted a reverse boiler-room opera- 
tion in several states. It phones seniors to 
warn them that their names appear on 
mooch lists confiscated by police. 

State and local authorities are attempt- 
ing to step up prosecutions of con artists 
and are joining A.A.R.P. and other organiza- 
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DON’T BE TAKEN LIKE ME 


BEWARE OF TROJAN HORSES: Many older 
people grew up in a more trusting age and 
can’t believe that well-spoken, solicitous 
young men can be ripping them off. A series 
of sweet-talking con men persuaded Mary 
Ann Downs to part with $74,000. “I got into 
it, and | couldn't get out,” she says—and was 
terrified of telling her children. Sobered by 
the ordeal, Downs now speaks to seniors 
groups of her costly experience 





tions in distributing to the aged tips on how 
they can avoid being conned. Most of the 
advice seems rather elementary: Don't 
deal with anyone who demands that a 
certified check be put in the mail imme- 
diately; insist that dubious propositions 
be put in writing; above all, just hang up 
on an overly unctuous phone caller. For 
those who cannot bring themselves to be 
so rude, Somers has a softer tip: Ask the 
caller to hold on because someone is ring- 
ing the doorbell—and then walk away for 
a good long time. 

Prosecuting the frauds, however, is dif- 
ficult. Often there are no witnesses to a 
phone con except the scammer and the 
victim. The rare con artists who are con- 
victed seldom get sentences anywhere 
near as long as O’Donnell’s 16 years. Far 
more typical are the prison terms of one to 
three years imposed on operators of one 
New York State pyramid scheme. The 
House in July passed a telemarketing- 
fraud bill that for the first time sets mini- 
mum jail terms for federal convictions. But 
the minimum will be only six months, or 15 
months if the victim is over 55. 

Fraud fighters offer this faint cheer: 
the baby boomers now entering their 50s 
are more skeptical than their parents. So 
maybe when they retire, fraud against the 
elderly will at last become tougher to per- 
petrate. Maybe. Reported by 
Gregory Aunapu/Miami, William Dowell/New 
York, Chandrani Ghosh/Washington and Richard 
Woodbury/Phoenix 
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Checking into Cuba? 


After years of being locked out of the island, U.S. 
hoteliers link up with those who have the keys 





By BERNARD BAUMOHL 





OR AN OFFICIALLY EMBARGOED “EN- 
emy” of the U.S., Cuba seems to be 


getting pretty popular with Ameri=— 


can tourists and businessmen. 

There were 29 Yanks officially reg- 

istered at the Hotel Nacional when 
a terrorist bomb went off in the lobby of the 
hotel July 12. Last year 1,500 executives 
visited the island, up from 200 five years 
ago. They were not there for a suntan, Yet, 
insists Richard Newcomb, the Treasury 
Department official who enforces _ 
the U.S. embargo, “Cuba is off 
limits to nearly all U.S. commer- 
cial transactions. There is no 
front door or back door to Cuba 
for Americans to do business.” 

How about a side door? A 
growing number of U.S. hote- 
liers, including Days Inn and 
Choice Hotels _ International, 
owner of Comfort Inn, as well as 
U.S. investment banks have spot- 
ted an opening in the form of joint 
ventures with foreign companies. 
They are tiptoeing through it to se- 
cure a foothold in a Cuban tourism 
industry that continues to grow with- 
out an American presence. 

The opening was created in 1994 
when Treasury concluded in a little- 
known ruling, unrelated to the travel in- 
dustry, that an American company can 
invest in a foreign firm that has business 
in Cuba—as long as the U.S. investor is a 
minority holder and the foreign compan 
doesn’t earn most of its money in Cuba. 

This year 1.2 million visitors—mostly 
Canadians, Italians and Latin Americans— 
are expected to drop about $1.3 billion on 
the island, which offers the requisite capi- 
talist vices of beautiful beaches, discos and 
even golf. There are also a surprising num- 
ber of Americans, whom Cuban officials 
wave in through Mexico or Jamaica—no 
need to get your passport stamped. Even 


after years of steady growth, the number of | 


vacationers continues to increase 15% an- 
nually, the fastest pace in the Caribbean. 
Tourism has replaced sugar as Cuba’s main 
source of hard currency. That is one reason 
tourist hotels were the targets of the 
antigovernment bombings, which caused 
moderate damage and three injuries. 















































(nencumbered by the notion that they 
may be operating out of expropriated 
property, foreign hotel companies like 
Club Med (France), Sol Melia (Spain), 
Golden Tulip (Netherlands) and Delta Ho- 
tels (Canada) grabbed prime spots and 
locked up lucrative hotel-management 
contracts. Cuba now has some 200 hotels 
offering 27,000 rooms—more than Puerto 
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Rico and the Bahamas combined. “It’s a 
profound disappointment that we are en- 
joined from building hotels and a tourism 
infrastructure there, while our competitors 
from around the world are allowed to enter 
and pick the fine sites,” laments Marilyn 
Carlson Nelson, vice chairman of Carlson 
companies, a $20 billion travel firm that 
owns Radisson Hotels. 

Desperate to avoid being frozen out, 
leading U.S. executives are taking matters 
into their own hands. “Most of the large 
hotel companies have already quietly es- 
tablished a relationship in Cuba or are at 
least working on doing so,” says Michael 
Stein, a Miami-based lodging-industry con- 
sultant for Arthur Andersen. 

Hoteliers like Radisson adamantly deny 
any such dealings. But some observers 
aren't buying it. “Definitely, all 
the executives from the 
large hotel chains have 
been down there 
checking out proper- 
ties and talking to hotel managers in Cuba,” 
says Ernest Preeg, former U.S. ambassador 
to Haiti and now with the Center for 
Strategic and International Studies in 
Washington. “These companies have some 
very detailed plans on how they are going 
to proceed, because even without the U.S. 
market, tourism there is going to grow.” 

Though still fearful of a political back- 
lash from the anti-Castro Cuban-American 
community as well as from Republican 
Washington, many U.S. hotel executives 
are committed to moving ahead. They are 
convinced that the uncertainties, including 
disputes over confiscated property, can be 
resolved in the future. And none of the for- 
eign hoteliers seem to be violating the con- 
troversial Helms Burton act, which would 
make them targets in U.S. courts if they were 
found to be operating on property confis- 
cated from Americans or U.S. corporations. 

Companies such as Days Inn, one of the 
world’s largest hotel franchisers, and the 
San Francisco investment-banking firm 
Robertson Stephens & Co. have bought 
into foreign hotel firms with Cuban con- 
nections (see chart). Choice, a giant hotel 
franchiser based in Silver Spring, Md., has 
a four-year-old partnership with Journey's 
End, an Ontario firm that has extensive ho- 
tel experience in Cuba, “Our joint-venture 
partner thinks there is a lot of opportunity 
in Cuba, and we would definitely explore 
this,” says William Floyd, Choice’s CEO. 
“It’s nice to say that we are getting in on the 
ground floor, though we are a lot closer to 
the basement. But there is a lot of potential 
down there.” Choice (1997 sales: $2.8 bil- 
lion) has more than 4,000 hotels. 

Robertson Stephens bought nearly 
20% of Leisure Canada, which is building 
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11 luxury hotels in Cuba. “There are U.S. 
hotel companies too that are negotiating 
with us, and we will have an announce- 
ment [soon],” says Walter Berukoff, chair- 
man of Leisure Canada. One U.S. casino 
giant is in talks about opening a Cuban 
resort. “We're in the process of making an 
investment in Cuba through a foreign part- 
ner right as we speak,” says its CEO, who 
didn’t want to be identified. “Everyone is 
interested in Cuba. When the U.S. govern- 
ment finally lifts the restrictions, the Ba- 
hamas and Puerto Rico may as well close 
their doors.” 

In June, GE Capital and Westbrook 
Partners, a New York real estate invest- 
ment company, invested $200 million to 
acquire a “significant” stake in Allegro Re- 
sorts, a large hotel operator based in the 
Dominican Republic. Allegro officials have 
flown to Cuba and looked at hotel proper- 
ties. “We're definitely keeping our eyes 
and ears open on what’s going on in Cuba,” 
said a hotel spokesperson. 

At last count there were 240 joint ven- 
tures in Cuba, involving 57 countries in 40 
different areas of the economy, valued at $5 
billion. “It is actually easier to do business 
in Cuba than in the free world,” says 
Nicholas Crespo, president of Miami-based 
Latin America Hospitality and Consulting. 
“Once you have the confidence of Cuban 
officials, you have easy access to Cuba.” 

The Cubans are trying to sound more 
and more like the Chamber of Com- 
merce. “The return on investment in 
tourism in Cuba is more rapid than any 
other type of investment,” says Ricardo 
Alarcon, head of Cuba’s parliament and a 
top adviser to Premier Fidel Castro. 
“Business people going to Cuba are mak- 
ing money, making profits. American 
companies have begun and will continue 
seeking ways to protect their legitimate 
business interests.” Cuba now permits 
outsiders 100% ownership of their invest- 
ments and full repatriation of profits. 

To be sure, any investment in Cuba in- 
herently carries risk. Anti-Castro Cuban 
nationals argue that any investment now 
merely amounts to the support of an illegal 
regime and thus may not be honored if a 
new, presumably democratic, government 
takes over. 

The big payoff really won't come until 
Americans are free to return to Cuba. It’s a 
country with a strong American legacy. 
Ernest Hemingway lived there for 20 
years, writing classics including The Old 
Man and the Sea. This was the hideaway for 
millionaires and the Mob, the Du Ponts 
and Al Capone. In fact, prior to the 1959 
revolution, Cuba was the single biggest 
destination in the Caribbean for Ameri- 
cans. It may yet be again. a 











MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


Going to Bat Against ITT 


Two heavy hitters play hardball. Is this fair? 


F EGO AND ARROGANCE WERE VIRTUES, THERE WOULD BE A LOT OF SAINTS 

on Wall Street. The most hallowed of the lot would include the highly suc- 

cessful Michael Price, who oversees $26 billion at Franklin Mutual Advisers, 

and the equally prosperous ceo-for-rent Al Dunlap, who is doing a tour at 
small-appliance maker Sunbeam Corp. In a brazen display of cronyism, the two 
last week publicly denounced ITT Corp.’s tactics in fending off a hostile 
takeover by Hilton Hotels. Picture that: Price, whom FORTUNE magazine calls 
“the scariest s.o.b. on Wall Street,” linking with Dunlap, whose endearing nick- 
names include “Chainsaw” and “Rambo in pin- 
stripes.” A formidable duo. 

The double-barreled assault from the s.o.b. 
and Chainsaw is a righteous battle. [TT's own 
saintly ceo, Rand Araskog, put himself squarely 
in the line of fire by dismissing Hilton’s over- 
= tures without so much as a meeting, and he is 
* tearing apart the company in an effort to pre- 
serve his own job. The Price-Dunlap sound off 
is great news if you own ITT stock and don’t like 
the way the company has been run. The two 
make for powerful allies, and investors have 
done well by them. As their nicknames suggest, 
Price and Dunlap don’t get pushed around a lot. 
But their cozy relationship is worth a look. It 
demonstrates how influential people scratch 
one another’s back in ways not always brought 
to light. I should note here that both Price, who 
owns $63 million of ITT stock, and Dunlap, who 
has no financial stake in either Hilton or ITT, 
strenuously deny any tag-team effort. “I didn’t 
even know Michael owned the stock,” Dunlap 
protests. The Price camp calls any alleged team- 
work “pure fiction.” But if nothing else, as 
Humphrey Bogart told Claude Rains in the fa- 
mous last line of Casablanca, “Louis, I think this 
is the beginning of a beautiful friendship.” 

Let’s just follow the bouncing ball. Price is 
an activist investor who has made millions buy- 
ing large chunks of companies and then fo- 
menting change to boost the stock price. He forced the merger of Chase and 
Chemical banks in 1995. He is currently engaged in a public battle with Dow 
Jones & Co. as well as ITT. And, oh, yes, little more than a year ago, Price, a 21% 
owner of Sunbeam, got Dunlap hired as ceo. The pay was right: Dunlap got 2.5 
million stock options that, if all could be exercised today, would bring him $70 
million. So when Dunlap and Price sent ITT’s board separate letters on the same 
date, Aug. 8, demanding the same action—to let ITT shareholders vote on Hil- 
ton’s $70-a-share bid—it raised a few eyebrows. Not that anything illegal had 
been done. But just how cozy have the two become? Remember, Dunlap has no 
stake in ITT. Yet his involvement is a huge boost for Price’s cause. Dunlap is a 
lightning rod for publicity, which is one way of pressuring a board to act. Yes, it 
may be that Dunlap and Price just think alike. If it is more than that, we'll find 
out soon enough. Chainsaw’s work at Sunbeam, where the stock has quadru- 
pled, could be over soon. Will Price do a job search for him, looking no farther 
than his own portfolio of stocks? Now, that would be a beautiful friendship. 
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Daniel Kadlec is TiME’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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Hordes of playful 


digerati assemble for a 
hallowed annual rite 


By KEVIN KELLY SAN FRANCISCO 


N THE LAST WEEKEND IN 
August, my two young daugh- 
ters and I will pack our subur- 
ban minivan with gal. of 
water per person per day and 
head off to northern Nevada. 
There, in thousands of square 
miles of pure desert nothing- 
ness, 20,000 cheering, dancing celebrants 
will circle a towering, two-legged wooden 
sculpture and burn it to the ground. 

It happens every Labor Day. Burning 
Man, as the festival is known, is an annual 
outbreak of techno-tribalism that has the 
makings of the next great American holi- 
day. If this year’s party is like past ones, the 
immense desert flats will be teeming with 
offbeat stunts, weird art, flamboyant per- 
formances and bizarre, gasoline-powered 
contraptions. When we pulled up to Burn 
ing Man for the first time several years ago, 
we were greeted by a fat guy riding a large, 
furry rabbit motor scooter. He sat behind 
the ears. Across the desert we could see a 
truck hauling a mattress behind it, stirring 
up a huge, blinding vortex of dust. Three 
passe in gas masks were reclining on 
the mattress, waving insanely. 

It gets even stranger. Each year a do- 
it-yourself city appears overnight. On one 
makeshift street, a three-story tower of 
scaffolding grows like a high-tech mush- 
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NEON SYMBOL: A wooden 
statue is lighted Vegas-style 
before it’s ritualistically fired 
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room; draped with a parachute, it 
becomes an instant café. Ata table, 
generous folks with a spare gallon 
of blue body paint offer to turn you 
into an alien. Behind them, two 
guys have built a house out of old 
wooden doors hauled in on a yel- 
low rental truck. Inside you hear 
hypnotic techno music. The house 
will be gone 48 hours later, as will 
the rest of the instant city. 

This premillennial Woodstock 
got started 12 years ago when an 
unknown artist, Larry Harvey, 
built a wooden statue on a foggy 
beach near San Francisco and then 
set it on fire. For Harvey it was a 
catharsis to heal a broken relation- 
ship. For his friends it was a soul- 
energizing blast, and Harvey de- 
cided it should be an annual ritual. 
He cast a single brilliant rule: no 
spectators. What he wanted, he 
said, was to create “a Disneyland in 
reverse.” Everyone had to be a par- 
ticipant and march in the electric- 
light parade. 

In succeeding years, Harvey's 
wooden statue became a 40-ft.-high 
man; the flames leaped higher, and 
the crowd grew ever more animat- 
ed and theatrical. The intensity 
eventually taxed even the beatnik- 
and hippie-hardened San Fran- 
cisco police, who asked Harvey and 
his acolytes to move off the beach. 
The Zen of the desert beckoned. 

Once on the public lands of northern 
Nevada, where the rules are few and the 
possibilities infinite, Burning Man blos- 
somed into a full-fledged happening. By 
word of mouth, via friend of a friend, with 
photocopied flyers posted in music stores, 
Burning Man quietly gathered a tribe of 
hundreds each summer to partake in the 
meaningless but mesmerizing ritual. And 
there, in its seclusion, it might still be, if it 
weren't for cyberspace. 

News spreads quickly and efficiently 
via E-mail, and when the digerati got wind 
of Burning Man, something clicked. The 
pierced and tattooed young Netizens of Sil 
icon Valley and the Bay Area spend their 
workdays and worknights making little de- 
centralized theaters of do-it-yourself cre- 
ativity on the World Wide Web. Burning 
Man and its temporary city are material 
manifestations of the same creative urge. It 
was a perfect fit, a perfect way to celebrate 
a year of laboring on the Internet. 

And so the Netizens flocked to the 
desert, where Burning Man’s neo-tribal 
vibes were amplified with the technology 
of the digital revolution. They set up 
Burning Man Web pages and E-mail lists. 





NEW AMERICAN HOLIDAY: A star-spangled admirer pays 
tribute as Burning Man bites the dust for another year 


They started two Burning Man radio sta- 
tions, broadcasting live from ground zero 
in the desert. From a laptop they pro- 
duced a daily Burning Man paper. 

If you build it, they will come—and 
they have. The population of Burning Man 
doubles every year. Last year it was just shy 
of 10,000. Its cheery inventiveness pulls in | 
mid-40-year-olds like me, who load up the 
family minivan and find a spot—any spot! 
in the vastness to camp and cavort. 

I would make the trek just to see the 
guy whose obsession is a jet engine the 
size of a truck muffler bolted to go-cart 
wheels; he sits in front of the glowing, 
screaming toy and zips across the alkali 
flats. It’s nothing like piloting a computer. 
And there's the elaborate camera obscura 
some thoughtful person usually sets up, big 
enough to walk into and see the desert up- 
side down. And this year, if my girls can be 
talked into it, we'll squish in the mud of 
nearby hot springs and wander around as 
dried-mud people, just like everyone else. 

Burning Man almost did not rise from 
its last pile of ashes. Two of the key organiz- 
ers quit last year after one young man died 
in the chaos and dust storm churned up by 
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thousands of vehicles driving every 
which way on the roadless flats of 
Black Rock Desert. The karma of 
mayoring such a bohemian city was 
more than they bargained for. But 
Larry Harvey, a visionary in the 
classic sense of the word, is un- 
daunted. “They told us it would fall 
apart at 1,000 people,” he says. 
“Then at 5,000. But we could have a 
million people and still make it a 
positive, uplifting experience.” 

He may yet get his wish. The 
location is kept vague, and tickets 
(to for portable toilets and the 
like) are best found via the Web. By 
not advertising the event and mak- 
ing finding it a rite of initiation, 
Harvey gets his crowds and his 
harmony. By now, it’s self-feeding, 
bigger than Harvey or anyone else. 
Its main draw seems to be its utter 
lack of meaning. 

Anything lacking meaning will 
be assigned one. My bet is that 
Burning Man will be the holiday 
for deskbound, no-collar workers. 
Not only does it offer the usual 
American pastimes—fast cars, pa- 
rades, costume balls, picnics and 
all-night music—but it also pro- 
vides the more contemporary at- 
tractions of survival camping, neon 
lights, nudity, performance art and 
staged extravaganzas. It’s got the 
sun-dried culture of postmodern 
road warriors: deep ritual without 
religion, community without commitment, 
art without history, technology without 
boundaries. As essayist Bruce Sterling 
writes in the only book about the event, 
Burning Man (HardWired; 1997), which I 
and others at Wired magazine had a hand 
in producing, “It’s just big happy crowds of 
harmless arty people expressing them- 
selves and breaking a few pointless shibbo- 
leths that only serve to ulcerate young peo- 
ple anyway. There ought to be Burning 
Men festivals held downtown once a year 
in every major city in America.” 

Why? It’s hard to say, precisely. Even 
after a day spent visiting the various tribes 
at the event—the pyromaniac camp, the 
rave camp, the wind-surfers camp, the 
rainbow camp—and then standing before 
the terrible heat of the very big fire of the 
neon-lit man, the answer is not any easier 
to articulate. Harvey, in the sly coyote logic 
of a true desert mystic, puts it this way: “If 
we didn’t burn it, we wouldn't be able to 
burn it again next year.” aw 









Kevin Kelly is executive editor of Wired 
magazine and the author of Out of Control: 
The Rise of Neo-Biological Civilization 
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Doctors’ Dilemma 


The A.M.A. puts its seal on Sunbeam products, but 
the controversial deal produces a rash of protest 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN do a case history. Back in the 1950s the or- 
: ganization retreated from another health- 
product-endorsement program out of lia- 
bility concerns. 

Then there is the more recent experi- 
ence of the American 
Heart Association. Seven 
years ago, it launched an 
ambitious nutritional-la- 
beling program _ that 
would have netted as 
much as $600,000 per 





T PROBABLY LOOKED LIKE A NEATLY | 
packaged, over-the-counter cure for a 
financial headache. In need of cash for 
new public health campaigns on smok- 
ing and violence, the American Medical 
Association decided to turn to the Sun- 
beam Corp. While best known for its food 
mixers, blenders and toasters, the Delray 
Beach, Fla., company also makes medical 
equipment—thermometers, heating pads 


and blood-pressure monitors. Under an | endorsement of com- 
arrangement that could conceivably net | mercial products, de- 
the association millions of dollars a year in | pending on market 


share. Like the A.M.A., 
the heart association had 


royalties, last week it gave Sunbeam exclu- 
sive rights to fix the A.M.A. seal on some of 
the firm’s health-care products—and 
promptly set off a feverish debate. 

“An appalling decision,” huffed a New 
York Times editorial, saying the deal “casts 
suspicion on the A.M.A.’s credibility.” Many 
physicians, including A.M.A. members, also 
weighed in with harsh diagnoses. “What 
stands out here is the stupidity, even more 
than the venality,” snapped Dr. Quentin 
Young, head of an advocacy organization 
called the Health and Medicine Policy Re- 
search Group, adding, “The A.M.A. is cash- 
ing in its debilitated reputation as a 
guardian of American health and becoming 
straightforward feather merchants.” 

The flap comes at a time when the 
A.M.A. least needs it. Once it commanded 
virtually unchallenged respect. Today its 
power, despite a membership of 300,000, 
is greatly diminished from its heyday in 
the 1960s, when it had enough clout on 
Capitol Hill to dictate substantial changes 
in Medicare laws. Older physicians in 
particular are dismayed that it has been 
unable to slow down the managed- 
care revolution that has deprived 
them of income and decision-mak- 
ing power over patients. Many 
younger physicians find the orga; 
nization simply irrelevant. 

Perhaps indicative of how out of 
touch the A.M.A. is was its surprised reac- 
tion to the furor that the Sunbeam deal 
provoked. “People are too willing to think 
something sinister is going on here,” com- 
plains Larry Jellen, the A.M.A.’s vice presi- 
dent of marketing. “Our intentions are ex- 
ceptionally honorable.” Maybe so, but the 
A.M.A. might have found it instructive to 





a public-spirited goal: it wanted the label- 
ing to help consumers understand the nu- 
tritional content of the foods they bought. 
But the Food and Drug Administration 
objected, and the A.H.A. eventually 




















































dropped the program—though a few years 
later the FDA itself started requiring more 
explicit food labels. (The A.H.A. has since 
instituted a more modest “food certifica- 
tion” program.) 

The American Cancer Society stirred 
less controversy last year when it entered an 
exclusive deal with the Florida Orange 
Growers Association. The society gets 
$1 million annually for cancer research in ex- 
change for allowing the A.C.S. logo to appear 
on ads and juice cartons. “We do walk a fine 
line,” acknowledges A.C.S. spokesperson 
Steven Dickinson. “But what we're doing is 
not a formal endorsement. 
We make it clear that or- 
ange juice is only an exam- 
ple of the kinds of foods in a 
healthy diet.” 

The model commer- 
cial arrangement for a 
health group may have 
been devised by the Amer- 
ican Dental Association. 
For years it has put its seal 
of acceptance on products 
that it has tested—at its 
own expense. Two years 
ago, it started charging 
modest application fees 
that cover about a third of 
its $1.2 million testing bud- 
get. Says Kenneth Burrell of 
the A.D.A.’s Council on Sci- 
entific Affairs: “The A.D.A. 
seal is viewed very posi- 
tively, and we didn’t want 
to lose that.” 

The A.M.A. can make 
no such claim for its exclu- 
sive deal with Sunbeam. 

Says Dr. Robert Gra- 
ham of the American 
Academy of Family 
Physicians: “I'd be more 
comfortable if they were 
assessing all comers.” 
Nonetheless, the 
A.M.A. seems reluctant 
to retreat. At first Dr. 
Thomas Reardon, chair- 
man of the A.M.A.’s board of 
trustees, argued, “The A.M.A. 
has moved into the public. 
health arena with much greater = 
force, and that takes money.” But ? 
the criticism must have hit home. 
Late last week, Reardon says, the = 
A.M.A. decided to review several < 
aspects of the program, including* 
“the exclusive nature of the contract.” If? 
only belatedly, then, the A.M.A. seems? 
poised to apply Hippocrates’ maxim: Above : 
all, do no harm. —Reported « 


by James L. Graff/Chicago and Alice Park/New York > 
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Spare the Rod? Maybe 


A study indicates a halt to spanking could reduce 
the national level of violence; critics are doubtful 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


NE OF THE TOUGHEST PARTS OF PAR- 
enting is the seemingly endless se- 
ries of decisions you have to make. 
Breast-feeding or formula? Cloth or 
disposable? Day care or the mommy track? 
It is not as though there is an absolute right 
answer to any of these questions—yet par- 
ents often feel the wrong choice could be 
disastrous. That is especially true when it 
comes to spanking. Every parent has been 
in a situation where a whack on the rear 
seems like the only recourse to little Janie’s 
or Johnny’s tantrum. But at least since the 
1960s, the conventional wisdom pro- 
pounded by parenting gurus has been that 
hitting is generally unwise because it 
sends a message that violence is an ac- 
ceptable way to solve disputes. 
Now comes a scientific study that 
frames the issue in larger societal terms. 
Writing in the journal Archives of Pediatric 


and Adolescent Medicine, University of 


New Hampshire sociologist Murray Straus 
and his colleagues report that “when par- 
ents use corporal punishment to reduce 
{antisocial behavior], the long-term effect 
tends to be the opposite.” Not only that— 
the authors suggest that if you spare the 
rod, you will help reduce the overall lev- 
el of violence in American society. 

Straus’ study, first presented at a con- 
ference in 1994 and now appearing in 
formal publication with a more careful 
analysis of the data, is highly controver- 
sial. It may prove something, say critics, 
but not what Straus thinks it does. 

The problem has to do with who was in 
the study. Straus and company culled their 
information from telephone interviews 
conducted by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics beginning in 1979 with 807 moth- 
ers of children ages 6 to 9. They were asked 
how many times they had spanked their 
children in the past week and what the 
kids’ behavior was like—did they lie, cheat, 
act up in school? Then the bureau polled 
the same group two years later. Sure 
enough, the kids who had been spanked 
had become increasingly antisocial. 

But when you look a little closer at 
these findings, they start to seem a bit 
murky. To begin with, observes Dr, Den 
Trumbull, a Montgomery, Ala., pediatri- 
cian who is vocal in the spanking debate, 


the mothers ranged in age from 14 to 21. 
That is hardly a representative slice of 
American motherhood. Moreover, those 
who spanked did so on average twice a 
week. These factors; says Trumbull, plus 
the fact that some of the kids were as old 
as nine, “are markers of a dysfunctional 
family in my mind, and in the minds of 
most psychologists and pediatricians.” 





BAD OLD DAYS? Not necessarily. In certain situations, say many 
pediatricians, a whack on the bottom may be good parenting 


Trumbull also observes that limiting 
the study to 6-to-9 year-olds skewed the 
results: by then kids can understand the 
consequences of their actions. For them 
frequent physical punishment is likely to 
be humiliating and traumatic—and might 
well lead to worse behavior down the line. 

Straus disagrees. He writes, “It is plau- 
sible to argue that [corporal punishment] of 
toddlers will have a greater effect [than it 
does on older kids] because it occurs at a 
crucial developmental stage.” 

Plausible to Straus, anyway. According 
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to Trumbull, more sophisticated studies 
have consistently shown that corporal pun- 
ishment is effective and not harmful to 
long-term development if it is confined to 
youngsters between 18 months and 6 
years. Younger children have a poor un- 
derstanding of the consequences of their 
behavior. If inappropriate behavior gets 
out of hand—especially if it poses a danger 
to the child or to others—a smack on the 
bottom may be the only way to control it. 

Trumbull, a pro-spanking partisan, 
adds that he favors corporal punishment 
only as a last resort, after putting a child on 
time out—a few minutes of inactivity—then 
warning him or her that the next miscue 
will bring a whack. Still, he says, punish- 
ment should be limited to one or two mild 
slaps on the buttocks. 
His views are widely 
; shared. More than two- 
thirds of pediatricians 
in recent polls approved 
parental spanking in 
certain situations. 

“The ‘usual exam- 
ple,” says child-abuse 
authority Mary Ann 
Mason, who teaches a 
course on Children and 
the Law at the Universi- 
ty of California, Berke- 
ley, “is when a kid races 
across the street in front 
of a car. The slap literal- 
ly imprints on him the 
need for safety. No one 
would consider that 
child abuse.” 

It is the legitimate 
fear of child abuse that 
Trumbull believes is 
largely behind the anti- 
spanking movement. 
The backlash started in 
the 1960s, he says, with 
the advent of more per- 
missive parenting. But 
in the past decade or so, 
a shocking rise in child- 
abuse cases has had 
public-health officials 
scrambling for an explanation. Blaming 
spanking made sense; the notion that 
violence begets violence has a certain 
touchy-feely logic. Besides, most parents 
feel terrible after spanking their kids. 
What better reason to cut it out? 

Trouble is, while spanking is down, 
child abuse is still up. It appears that well- 
meaning professionals have been using 
the wrong whipping boy—and Straus’ 
study offers little reason to change that 
assessment. —Reported by Alice Park/New York 
and Jacqueline Savaiano/Los Angeles 








By ROMESH RATNESAR 


r iS MATH TIME FOR THE FIFTH 
graders at Fernangeles Elementary 
School in Sun Valley, Calif., and 
everyone is stumped. The students 
have spent close to an hour puzzling 
over the question at hand: “What if 
everybody here had to shake hands 
with everyone else? How many 
handshakes would that take?” While the 
children, seated in small groups, debate 
and frown and scribble notes—and devise 
alternatives to the dread act of actually 
touching classmates of the opposite sex 
their teacher, Kathy Pullman, roams the 
room. When the hour ends, no group has an 
answer. “This happens to be a particularly 
difficult lesson,” Pullman says, unfazed. 
The class will dive in again after lunch 
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To peer into Pullman’s classroom is to 
glimpse why math has once again become a 
battleground in America’s education wars 
This school year, nearly half of all American 
elementary students are expect« d to learn 
math the way children do at Fernangeles 
Elementary: not in neat rows of desks, re 
peating times tables and memorizing theo 
rems, but through trial-and-error problem 
solving, often in groups with little direct in- 
struction and almost always with a calcula- 
interactive oI 


tor nearby. Advocates call it 


“inventive” math and insist that it sets 


American schoolchildren on the way to be- 
coming “mathematically powerful 

When opponents of these currents are 
being polite, they call that kind of talk non 
sense. And they have labels of their own 
One is “whole math reter- 


a pejorative 


ence to “whole language,” the controver- 


a | 


4? 


q 


sial method of reading that emphasizes 
learning entire words and phrases over 
mastering phonics. Another is “new-new 
math,” recalling the ill-fated New Math fad 
of the 1960s and ’70s 
millions of students to math arcana like set 


which introduced 
theory and congruences. (Remember 
those? Didn't think so.) 

Resistance has resulted in pitched bat- 
tles at school-board hearings and within 
academia over the future of U.S. math edu- 
cation. Educational scholar E.D. Hirsch Jr 
says opposition to the newest math is “sud- 
denly making people wake up and say, It 
doesn’t work, it doesn’t comport with reli 
able theories, and we’re making a mistake.” 

It all started in 1989, when the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, in re- 
sponse to the consistently poor math scores 
of U.S. children, issued new standards over- 


really learning anything? 





hauling math education. Out went the stal- 
warts of traditional math: the rote memo- 
rization drills, the droning chalkboard lec- 
tures. In came the cool stuff: calculators and 
geoboards, hands-on, open-ended _prob- 
lems, exercises that encourage kids to dis- 
cover their own route to the right answer. 
“The standards emphasized that you had to 
pay attention to how kids think,” says Gail 
Burrill, president of the council. 

Eight years later, 40 states have insti 
tuted some “standards-based” math pro- 
grams in their schools, and the National 
Science Foundation spends $10 million a 
year on development of comprehensive in- 
structional materials. California has be- 
come a leader: one cutting-edge curricu 
lum called MathLand is used, _ its 
publishers claim, in 60% of the state’s K-6 
classrooms—including those in Fernange- 


| daughter Sarah, a straight 


les, where MathLand is taught in both 
English and Spanish. It even has its own 
Website: 192.216.191.114/. “These kids will 
be better problem solvers,” says Pullman. 
“They will think more.” 

But talk to opponents— 
including newly 
parents—and you'll hear 
horror stories of reformers 
dumping the most ba- 
sic algorithms, or first- / 
graders turning to a calcu- 
lator to subtract 4 from 6, or 
“math” textbooks featuring 
lessons on endangered 
species and the Dogon 
people of West Africa 
“Whole math,” says molec- 
ular biologist Michael 
McKeown, “means less 
material covered in less 
depth with less rigor.” Ear- 
ly last year, McKeown co 
founded Mathematically 
Correct, a Website based 
in San Diego (ourworld 
compuserve.com/homepages 
mathman/) that has be- 
come the nerve center for 
the counterinsurgency,. 
Here parents like Mari- 
anne Jennings of Mesa 
Ariz., share dispatches 
from the front. Not long 
ago, Jennings watched her 


aroused 


A algebra student, reach for 
a calculator to find 10% of 
470. “It made my blood 
boil,” says Jennings. In re- 
sponse, she and other par- 
ents pressured the school 
district to offer traditional 
math as a choice 
Similar small-scale re 

volts have erupted from San 
Diego to Sonoma Valley, 
and the state board of edu 
cation is expected soon to 
release a new, more tradi 
tional math framework for 
California schools. Mean- 
while, McKeown and whole-math detrac- 
tors like Lynne Cheney, a senior fellow at 
the American Enterprise Institute, darkly 
warn that President Clinton’s voluntary na- 
tional test for eighth-graders, set for 1999, is 
being used to promote a whole-math agen- 
da. Says Cheney: “Every single member ap- 
pointed to the math [exam’s] panel is a 
whole-math advocate.” Department of Ed- 
ucation officials bristle at the charge, saying 
the exam will test both fundamental math 
skills and high-order problem solving 
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HANDS ON In this fifth- 
grade exercise, students 
arrange the colored tiles 
into patterns and deduce 
the value of the missing 
angle. In this way, they 


are introduced to the 
fundamentals of 
geometry and refine 
their spatial-visualization 
skills 





Is whole math really that bad? Few 
question the reformers’ motives: to inject 
some much needed juice into American 
math education. But though the approach 

can certainly stimulate kids, 
: it can just as easily leave 
z them adrift. While the fifth- 

' = graders at Fernangeles 

5 were mulling over their 
handshake problem, a near- 

° by fourth-grade class was 
fiddling with green and red 
tiles, trying to figure out 
how many green gates fit- 
ted into how many sections 
of red fence. “If there were 
48 green doors,” the 
teacher implored, “how 
many red fences do we 
need?” After a few minutes, 
one student incorrectly 
ventured, “Eighty.” A few 
others tapped their calcula- 
tors, with little success, and 
after 20 minutes, the solu- 
tion seemed no nearer. 

Of course, the most 
convincing defense of 
whole math would be evi- 
dence that it works. In a 
few states that have empha- 
sized new-new math, such 
as Connecticut, there are 


early indicators of im- 
proved student _perfor- 
mance. Critics in Califor- 
os nia, on the other hand, 


point to test scores in cities 
like Santa Barbara and Palo 
Alto that show at least 
temporary drop-offs after 
whole math has been intro- 
duced. One thing's certain: 
lukewarm results won't cut 
it. In the most recent world- 
wide comparison, the Third 
International Mathematics 
and Science Study, U.S. 
eighth-graders fell below 
the international average 
and miles behind Singa- 
pore, Korea and Japan. 

Be patient, advocates argue. Says 
Thomas Romberg, a University of Wiscon- 
sin professor who helped write the revolu- 
tionary 1989 math standards: “We knew 
there needed to be a fair amount of re- 
search and teacher training. We knew it 
would take 20 or 25 years to pull this off.” 
Parents whose 12-year-olds still can’t 
count on their fingers may not want to wait 
that long —Reported by Melissa August/ 
Washington, Margot Hornblower/Sun Valley and 
Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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IN HIS PRIME 


Once Hollywood's feistiest bad boy, Sean Penn is now a stern, 
loving dad. But as She’s So Lovely proves, he’s still a terrific actor 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


DDIE QUINN TURNS TO HIS WIFE 
Maureen and warns her against 
trying to figure him out. “You 
can’t understand my obscuri 
ty,” he says, “unless you have 
infrared vision.” Actually, Ed- 
die, the flailing loser played by 
Sean Penn in the new lower- 
depths romance She’s So Lovely, is as easy 
to read as the funny papers. He loves 
the mouthy Maureen (Penn’s own 
wife Robin Wright Penn) and will do 
anything to keep her or get her back. 
Penn, though, is a more challenging 
read: Studs Lonigan, say, rewritten 
by Brando’s tougher kid brother. 
He is Hollywood’s most fright- 
eningly talented pug—Oliver Stone 
calls Penn “the ultimate anti-all- 
American Boy”—yet he relishes the 
role of father. “Family,” he says, 
“makes me feel there’s a reason I’m 
alive.” The perennial wild child also 
plays disciplinarian to and 
Wright's son and daughter. “Robin 
is there for the battles,” he explains. 
‘I come in during the war settle 


his 


ments. Then there’s no negotiations; 
I'm basically the atom bomb.” 
Even before his 1985 marriage to 
Madonna (they divorced in 1989), 
Penn had a rep as a ferocious scrap- 
per, a plague on all paparazzi, a re- 
luctant truculent interview 
subject. These days Penn, who 
turned 37 this week and who married 
Wright last year after a long, volatile, off- 
and-on relationship, replies thoughtfully 
to a reporter's probes. What about Holly- 
wood’s embrace of independent films? “I 
don’t trust that any more than I trust a 
mother-in-law’s love.” Is he happy? “I’m 
not going to accuse myself of being happy; 
just saying that would put me in a bad 
mood. But I am feeling productive. I’m 
feeling my life, which I didn’t always do, 
partly because I’d be drunk a lot. Now 
there’s a lot of good things going on.” 


and 


One more twist. What Penn really 
wants to do is direct—and he has, smartly 
and obstinately, with The Indian Runner 
and The Crossing Guard. But from friend- 
ship, and to help bankroll his directorial 
dreams, Penn has made half a dozen films 
in the past year or so. Friendship with the 
late writer-director John Cassavetes led 
to She’s So Lovely, directed by Cassavetes’ 
son Nick, for which Penn won the Best 
Actor award at the Cannes Film Festival. 


And because Penn once met Terrence 
Malick in a bar and told him, “Give mea 
dollar and point the way,” he is now act- 
ing in The Thin Red Line, Malick’s first 
film since the 1978 Days of Heaven. This 
fall Penn will topline in two other major 
movies, Stone’s U-Turn and David (Sev- 
en) Fincher’s The Game. The fellow who 
eyeballs the future and says, “I think 
rare will be the case where I'll act,” is in 
danger of becoming an A-list movie star. 

She’s So Lovely is the tale of two souls 
who are “mentally and emotionally re- 
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THE WINNER All disagreements now forgiven, Penn 
celebrates with Cassavetes and Travolta at Cannes 


tarded,” Nick Cassavetes says. “They have 
one talent: they can love each other really 
good.” Eddie, a small-time punk, is away 
when the pregnant Maureen is assaulted 
by a neighbor. Driven nuts by the news of 
her beating, he shoots a paramedic and is 
hospitalized for 10 years. In the interim, 
Maureen has married Joey (John Travolta), 
but that doesn’t matter to Eddie when he 
gets out. He just wants his honey back. 
A simple story spanning decades: that 
, could also describe the making of 
: She’s So Lovely. John Cassavetes, the 
* actor (Rosemary’s Baby) and director 
= revered for his gritty parables of lost 
love, wrote the script in the late "70s 
as a vehicle for himself and his wife 
Gena Rowlands. Just before he died 
in 1989, he rewrote the script for 
Penn. Later Penn planned to direct it, 
in black and white. Then Nick Cas- 
savetes signed on. Consider the sym- 
metry: a Cassavetes directing a beau- 
tiful blond with serious acting chops 
(not Rowlands but Wright) and her 
gifted, “difficult” actor-director hus 
band (not John but Sean). 

The coup was getting Travolta, 
who typically receives more as a star 
($20 million) than this film cost ($18 
million). He jumped at the chance. 
“To me,” he says, “Joey was a tribute 
to all the male characters in Cassa- 
vetes films. I was Ben Gazzara, Peter 
Falk and [Cassavetes] all wrapped in- 
to one.” The role did offer Travolta a 
snappy showcase. “John is a sure shot 

for a Best Supporting Actor,” says Harvey 
Weinstein, co-chairman of Miramax, the 
film’s distributor. “I'll resign my Academy 
membership if he doesn’t get nominated.” 

John Cassavetes’ filmmaking obses- 
sion was contagious, at least within his 
family. “My bedroom was his editing 
room,” Nick says. “I would wake up in the 
middle of the night and find a piece of film 
in my bed that showed my mother scratch- 
ing her nose.” Nick’s directing strategy is 
like Dad’s: “It’s to put actors into a situa- 
tion, talk to them about what you feel until 
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they're ready to scream, then turn on the 
camera.” Nick was especially effective in 
guiding the scene in which Maureen is 
raped. Harrowing work, says Wright: 
“You rip your soul apart and lay it on the 
table. Then you go home and be a mom.” 

After filming ended, the struggle 
continued. Penn declined to shoot extra 
scenes, apparently fiddled with the di- 
rector’s cut and put different music on 
the sound track. “Here’s Sean’s method 
of negotiating,” observes Weinstein. 
“He says, ‘My way.’ He can be a rascal, 
but then who isn’t?” Even for a kinder, 
gentler Penn, what he refers to as “the 
law of the self” still applies. 

The wrangling hasn't stopped yet. Ha- 
chette Premiére & Cie, the film’s French 
producer, last week attempted to stop the 
U.S. opening, charging Miramax with not 
paying its $8 million advance for interna- 
tional rights. Miramax says it will send 
the check when Hachette provides music 
licenses for songs used in the film, “They 
just have to do their paperwork,” says 


| Weinstein. “The dispute will be easily re- 


solved with no animosity.” 

Sounds like a Cassavetes film: argu- 
ing is just love with the volume turned 
up. And love, to John Cassavetes, was all 
he knew, and all he wanted to put in his 
films. “Where and how can I love?” he 
asked in 1984. “Can I be in love, in that 
I can live with some degree of peace?” 

Penn is wary of trying to define love. 
“It’s a simple, pure thing that’s been made 
unsimple by philosophies,” he says.” I 
think you have to trust love on its own, 
and not make the way it manifests itself 
redefine what the love was. That’s what 
makes people crazy. Love is a wild animal 
that you try to control—but you have to 
feel it first. If you're looking for evidence 
of it, you're not a lover, you're a cop.” 

It doesn’t take infrared vision to see 
his philosophy: in art and life, love is a 
battle. So watch out, moguls and direc- 
tors, critics and moviegoers. Sean Penn 
will never give up the fight. —Reported 
by Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 





If John Could See Them Now... 








N THE 1984 DOCUMENTARY “I’M ALMOST NOT CRAZY ...” JOHN CASSAVETES 
defines filmmaking as “waiting around ... for your dynamic turn.” That 
surely applies to his own improvisatory works: Shadows, Faces, Husbands, 
Minnie and Moskowitz. They are anguished home movies of actors search- 
ing for the precise pitch of rage or love. The films mean to grapple with painful 
truth, but it can seem ages between epiphanies. A Cassavetes movie often 
plays like two hours in the waiting-waiting-waiting room of the Actors Studio. 
The weird thing about She’s So Lovely is that a script by the impresario of 
improv, directed by his son, should become a tight, slight, goofy romance. As 
the lovestruck Eddie, Sean Penn denounces his wife's per- 
fume as “a good smell to cover up bad smell.” John Travolta, 
as the second husband of Eddie's beloved Maureen (Robin 
Wright Penn), snaps at his young stepdaughter, “You haven't 
lived long enough for me to argue with you. You're just a glo- 
rified piece of blue sky.” The film has the soul of a sailor after 
a few drinks, and the mouth of a randier Damon Runyon. 
The guilty secret of John Cassavetes’ films was that they 
relied on Hollywood star quality. His lupine smile sent out 
laser beams of frantic menace, and Gena Rowlands had 
(still has) a face the camera can’t stop watching. When she 


Lae howe art shows up in She’s So Lovely to hear Penn murmur, “You're a 
imitates life very beautiful woman, and I haven’t been around the kind- 


ness of women in some time,” it’s a sweet tribute from 

this generation of Method mesmerizers to the one who taught them how. 
Director Nick Cassavetes is less a full-fledged auteur here than a cheer- 
leader and referee, keeping the stars fighting without biting. Wright, like Mau- 
reen, is game for any outsize challenge, but her bantam desperation sounds 
shrill; at times she is overrun by the wild gestures that seize Maureen. Travolta, 
though, balances nicely on a seesaw of caring and exasperation; and Penn has 
every garish shade of Eddie in his palette. He gets the pain, charm and drive, 
the stumbling humor of a guy whose only religion is the woman who betrayed 
him. He turns a jerk into a heroic figure: St. Doofus. —Richard Corliss 
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BEAUTY AND THE ROACH: Sorvino faces 
the bad results of a good experiment 


Really Bugged 


In Mimic, giant roaches 
invade New York City 
R. SUSAN TYLER (MIRA SORVINO) 
paces edgily on a deserted New 
York City subway platform. A bril- 
liant scientist who has recently 
used genetic engineering to eradicate an 
epidemic, Susan is not smart enough to 
realize she’s in a horror movie and ought 
to be wary of approaching a tall, hooded 
stranger to ask the time. The stranger 
turns and reveals its hideous face— 
ewwww, a killer cockroach! It enfolds 
Susan in its great wings and flies off into 
the subway’s dank underworld. 

A great horror moment, like this one 
in Guillermo Del Toro’s Mimic, works as 
both pulp and poetry. It gets scare shivers 
tickling the lay audience while connois- 
seurs nod sagely at the canonical reso- 
nance; think of the creature as Dracula 
spreading its capelike wings and Sorvino 
as both a Frankenstein whose experi- 
ment went bad and a Fay Wray to the in- 
sect world’s King Kong. The roach and its 
sibs are Susan’s mutant creations; they 
have the gift of mimicking other species. 
If Susan’s commando crew doesn’t Off 
the bugs quick, New York could become 
a slightly less fabulous place to live. 

“Maybe insects are God's favorite 
creatures,” says an old man to a doting 
grandchild in Del Toro’s fine 1992 
Cronos. The same themes and similar 
characters show up here; the director is 
apparently buggy for bugs and for 
strange, trusting children. For its first 
hour—up to and including that airborne 
kidnapping of our heroine—Mimic is a 
suavely creepy essay in entomophobia. 
Then the film gets a severe case of the 
stupes. The creatures keep Susan alive 
(inexplicable unless she is meant to be 
mated with the king bug), and they stop 
evolving into humans (so we never, alas, 
see the final stage of a really uggy bug- 
man). Horror-film heroines are typical- 
ly doomed to lose their wits halfway 
through the picture. This time it hap- 
pened to the director. —R.C. 
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Only the Strong Survive 


Can women have full military equality with 
men? Can Demi Moore make a good movie? 


LL PRESENT AND ACCOUNTED FOR: 

the élite military unit; the brutal 

training program; the sadistic top- 

kick; the misfit recruit, seemingly 

unfit for hazardous duty—especially 

since the rest of the troops distrust, even 
despise, him. 

Except ... Wait a minute ... Could I 

see those orders again? That him, in this 

instance, is a her—Lieut. Jordan O'Neil, 


who is played by Demi Moore, muscles | 


aripple, attitude aflare and buzz-cut 
hairdo a sight. She is, to be strictly hon- 
est, traveling under false colors; G.I. Jane 
should probably be called Swabbie Jane 
since it is the Navy SEALs that O'Neil is 
trying so painfully to join. She is also 
traveling a few years in the future when, 
the movie’s makers imagine, feminist 
pressure to accord women full military 
equality, by allowing them to serve even 
in the riskiest specialties, has become ir- 
resistible. Irresistible, that is, when that 
pressure is applied to the Pentagon by 
wily Lillian DeHaven, a U.S. Sena- 
tor whose scheming soul Anne 
Bancroft inhabits with rip- 
snorting relish. The brass, of course, 
expect O'Neil to fail and prove their pa- 
tronizing assumptions about gals in 
combat. There even comes a moment 
when the Senator, faced with base clos- 
ings in her state, is willing to trade prin- 
ciples for political survival. 

This Washington cross fire does not 
greatly faze O'Neil or interest us. This is 
not merely because we know that flunk- 
ing her out of the program would be an 
intolerable act of political incorrectness, 
Or because we have by this time ac- 
quired such a powerful rooting interest 
in her securing the right to equal- 
opportunity maltreatment. It is because 
the movies have taught us over the years 
that those who gut out pain for lengthy 
periods of time are always rewarded, in 
the end, with inspiring triumphs over 
their tormentors. 

And you have rarely seen, in a pic- 
ture intended for mainstream audi- 
ences, the kind of sustained suffering 
Moore’s character endures here. But 
the director, Ridley Scott, a great 
imagist, imparts a bleak, often as- 
tonishing beauty to the brutal, 
frantic (and generally drenched) 
scramble of training exercises. And 





he does not eroticize the movie’s violence, 
handling the kinky, if unspoken, attrac- 
tion that develops between O'Neil and 
Viggo Mortensen’s master chief, the man 
in charge of clubbing the baby SEALs 
into fighting trim, with sardonic objectiv- 
ity. We know where Scott’s sympathies 
lie—he did, after all, make those terrific 
tributes to female capability, Alien and 
Thelma & Louise—but he wears them 
lightly. What he does superbly is estab- 
lish a raw, compelling reality that tran- 
scends his movie’s banal premises and 
predictable conclusion. That permits 
Moore to play, and us to feel, authentic 
pain, isolation and courage—shocking 
stuff to find in an action movie these 
days. —By Richard Schickel 
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SHOW BOYS: Carlyle, center, and his pals 


find dignity in a desperate situation 


Fully Exposed 


A sweet comedy that 
bares its soul and more 


EOPLE HAVE BEEN GETTING NAKED 

in the movies on a regular basis for 

some 40 years now and mostly act- 

ing as if it were no big deal. That’s 
understandable; embarrassment is anti- 
erotic, and besides, movie stars are pret- 
tier than we are. If you've got it, why 
shouldn't you flaunt it? 

But what about those of us who don’t 
have it, who for good and sufficient rea- 
son tend to dress and undress in the clos- 
et. Who speaks for us? In the movies, no- 
body. Nobody, that is, but the 
abashed lads on somewhat shamefaced 
view in The Full Monty. 

They are redundant steelworkers in 
Sheffield, England, desperate to get off 
the dole and redeem their ever mounting 
debts. One night their leader, Gaz 
(Robert Carlyle, the memorable psy- 
chopath Begbie from Trainspotting), 
happens upon a club where male strip- 
pers are playing to a packed and howling 
house of local lasses, and a cockamamie 
idea is born. He and his mates could do 
that—it’s semiskilled labor at best—split 
the obviously splendid take and at least 
ameliorate their troubles. 

They are a marvelously mixed lot, 
variously overweight, uptight, overage 
and ungraceful, and they are moved by a 
nice mix of persuasive motives in Simon 
Beaufoy’s unforced script. Director Pe- 
ter Cattaneo poises their conflict be- 
tween need and shame lightly but firm- 
ly, and his actors—especially Mark 
Addy, whose Dave struggles touchingly 
with flab and impotence—achieve a sim- 
ilarly persuasive balance between the 
comedy and pathos of self-exposure. 
Will they ultimately dare the full monty 
(Britspeak for removing their G-strings) 
at the conclusion of their first show? 
That’s eyes-only information. But to 
make an unembarrassing movie about 
embarrassment is definitely an eye- 
opening achievement. —R.S. 
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Tears of a Demagogue 


TNT’s Wallace shows a devious, racist—and 
eventually repentant—Alabama Governor 


By JOEL STEIN 

OST ANTIHERO MOVIES WUSS OUT. 

Studios figure that audiences 

need someone to root for, that 

the real Larry Flynt, say, would 
be too unpleasant to watch for two hours. 
But the TNT mini-series George Wallace 
(Aug. 24 and 26, 8 p.m. ET), like its sub- 
ject, isn’t afraid to give it to you straight, 
unpleasantness and all. 

Based on the 1968 
biography by Marshall 
Frady (who also co-wrote 
the teleplay), the four- 
hour political biopic is a 
dark, powerful study of a 
populist so desperate not 
to be acommon man that 
he peddles a racist ide- 
ology that, surprisingly, 
he doesn’t even sub- 
scribe to. Gary Sinise, in 
one of his best per- 
formances, portrays the 
four-term Governor and 
three-time presidential 
candidate’s Faustian de- 
scent from liberal to con- 
servative rabble-rouser as 
a human tragedy. And 
director John Frankenheimer (The Man- 
churian Candidate, Birdman of Alca- 
traz) uses all his old tricks (handheld 
cameras, black-and-white scenes, jar- 
ringly quick cuts and time jumps) along 
with some newer ones (slipping Sinise, 
Forrest Gump-style, into real TV foot- 
age) to keep the history immediate. 
But more than the acting or direct- 


ing, it’s Wallace's story that fuels the film. 
Staying away from the personal life of a 
man who wasn’t particularly interested 
in his own (his kids barely appear in the 
film), the story focuses solely on Wal- 
lace’s political career. Opening with the 
day he was shot while campaigning in 
Maryland for his 1972 presidential bid, 
the movie then hops back to his first gu- 


bernatorial campaign, slowing down to | 
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AIN'T THERE SOME BABIES NEED KISSIN’? Sinise, right, captures 
the obsession the real Wallace, left, had for connecting with the “folk” 


fill in some background before taking | 


off with his infamous 1963 inaugural 
speech: “Segregation now! Segregation 
tomorrow! Segregation forever!” From 
here the film whirls through key mo- 
ments in Wallace’s career: blocking the 
door at the University of Alabama to pre- 
vent two black students from entering; 
ordering the use of tear gas and billy 


The name is familiar, but | can’t quite place the face... 


Wallace joins a parade of recent made-for-TV movies about American pols 
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clubs to oppose Martin Luther King’s 
march from Selma; and falsely blaming 
Black Muslims for the 1963 church 
bombing in Birmingham that killed four 
young girls. Frankenheimer is particu- 
larly adept at capturing the mayhem 
Wallace causes on the presidential cam- 
paign trail. An inspired bit of casting has 
fat, hirsute porn star Ron Jeremy playing 
a working-class Bostonian, yelling his 
support for Wallace when the Governor 
is attacked by students at Harvard. 

Yet the film does have moments 
when it reminds you that it is, after all, a 
made-for-TV movie. The dialogue can 
get cheesy. In an early scene, Wallace’s 
mentor, Governor “Big Jim” Folsom (Joe 
Don Baker) warns him: “It’s almost like 
your connection to the folk is all you feel 
gives you any personal 
meaning. Like it’s all you 
really feel you are your- 
self.” And, unfortunately, 
those are just the mo- 
ments when the back- 
ground music swells. But 
Sinise manages to keep 
the story on track. 

The rest of the cast 
lends excellent support 
to the star’s one-man 
show. Clarence Williams 
Ill (The Mod Squad’s 
Linc) does a fine job, con- 
sidering that he is sad- 
dled with the film’s silli- 
est part: Archie, the black 
servant who represents 
an amalgam of all the 
black people Wallace has 
ever known. And Mare Winningham is 
convincing as the loyal first wife 
Lurleen, who runs for Governor when 
the law prevents Wallace from succeed- 
ing himself. 

Still, it is Sinise’s nuanced perfor- 
mance that makes Wallace more than a 
one-dimensional figure. By the final 
scene, when Archie wheels Wallace into 
the church where King once preached so 
he can beg the congregation’s forgiveness 
for his past transgressions, Sinise has 
convinced us that Wallace’s sins are re- 
deemable—that there is, after all, some- 
thing good in the man that makes the peo- 
ple of Birmingham, as Lynyrd Skynyrd 
says of him in Sweet Home Alabama, still 
love the Gov’nor. TNT's Wallace is a vil- 
lain all right, but a villain who chooses 
his evil not out of malice but out of weak- 
ness. He’s a demagogue whose paralysis 
humbles him to the point where he can 
finally understand the pain he caused 
others. And that’s more cathartic than 
cheering for Hustler magazine. ul 
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When outlaw Jesse James robbed a 
bank, coins like this 1881 Morgan silver 
dollar were what he usually made off with. 
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Lost in Space 


Sci-fi art-pop from the 
British band Radiohead 


HE BRITISH ROCK BAND RADIOHEAD'S 
futuristic new album OK Computer 
(Capitol) is a bit like the troubled 
Russian space station Mir—it’s a 
cool place to visit, but if you stay too long, 
things could start breaking down. The ? 
album’s sound is refreshingly unique { I th t / k 
long, meandering, melodic passages that g 4 Cause WOr 
take their own sweet time to work them- ; ‘ 
selves out; jangling, spacey guitar work | | ; 4 with aT hande?’ 
all of it threaded together by singer Ohh 
Thom Yorke’s yearning tenor, hitting | 
and holding notes with almost operatic 
emotion. The lyrics display an X-Files-ish 
romanticism: one song, Subterranean 


Don't let the English language come between 
you and a meaningful relationship 


Get Merriam-Webster, the Fired word in dictionaries 





OUTER LIMITS: Yorke, front, and crew 
take off on a rock-'n'-roll space opera 


Homesick Alien, is about a man who 
longs to be abducted by uFos. 

The second half of this album, 
unfortunately, is mostly lost in space. 
While the first half-dozen tracks reward 
repeated listenings with melodies that 
grow and bloom with familiarity, there 
is often no structure to be found in the 
remaining half-dozen numbers. Songs 


wander and then wander off, promising It may be small. But the Bose” Acoustic Wave" music system is definitely an 
much and then dwindling away to overachiever. The unit features a compact disc player, an AM/FM radio, a handy 
nothing. OK Computer does contain remote control, and our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology. And it 
some complex, lovely music—the wel- produces a rich, natural sound quality comparable to audio systems costing 
coming openness of Airbag; the ba- thousands of dollars. We know that’s hard to believe. So we're ready to prove it 
roque beauty of Paranoid Android; the Call or write now for our complimentary guide to this award-winning system 


steady, solemn build of Let Down. On 
those songs, this album takes flight 
achieves orbit and looks down on all the Call today. 1-800-898-BOSE, ext. A958. 
earthbound bands below that are afraid ; 

to take such stylistic chances. But listen- 

ers should beware: there’s only so much 

oxygen. —By Christopher John Farley 
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If you think this is what low-fat ice cream 
tastes like, here’s the real scoop. 
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For an unbelievably rich and creamy treat, try our Praline & Caramel, 
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It’s the Same Old Story 


Oasis, the Beatles-aping band from Britain, is 
back. But isn’t it time it did its own thing? 


ONE OF THE KEYS TO THE 
popularity of the lout- 
ish British rock band Oa- 
sis is that its members 
make no secret of the 
fact that they want to be 

popular. American rock acts, especially 
all those fading alternative ones, often 
try to downplay their success, com- 
plaining, apologizing and obfuscating all 
the way. But after you've performed on 
the Grammys, hired a team from Silicon 
Valley to set up a multicolor interactive 
Website, or gabbed about your new rec- 
ord with Regis and Kathie Lee, all the 
moaning about the trials and tribulations 
of fame comes across as disingenuous 
and disagreeable. In contrast, Oasis’ 
buck-naked lust for success—its admit- 
ted love of money, its wild embrace of the 
actress-bedding, chain-smoking, hard- 
drinking, rock-’n’-roll life-style—almost 
comes off as a virtue. 

And now, following its quadruple- 
platinum album (What's the Story) Morn- 
ing Glory? (1994), Oasis is back with a 
new, louder album, Be Here Now, which 
should make marketing waves on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Be Here Now is not 
a particularly smart or involving album, 
but then neither was Morning Glory. 
That previous album's charms consisted 
of four sprightly, tuneful songs—includ- 
ing Don’t Look Back in Anger and Won- 
derwall—and a lot of latter-day Beatle-ish 
attitude. The members of Oasis, led by 
volatile singer Liam Gallagher and his 
songwriting, guitar-playing brother Noel, 
cut their hair like the Beatles, sometimes 
use the same kinds of guitars and ampli- 
fiers the Beatles used, and even try to 
write songs like the Beatles with Hey 


Jude-like na-na choruses and lyrical 


references to “yellow submarines” and 
the like. 

Be Here Now finds the band once 
again aping the Beatles. One song, Magic 
Pie, has a title that echoes the name of 
Paul McCartney’s last solo release, Flam- 
ing Pie; on another, the frenetic My Big 
Mouth, Liam sings of going “down the 
long and winding road.” There are a few 
surprises on Be Here Now; at some 
points, Oasis cribs from bands other than 
the Beatles. Much of the album is in- 
formed by the crunching blues-rock of 
the Rolling Stones. One of the worst 








songs, however, draws from a less im- 
pressive source: the spaghetti-western- 
style guitar work on Fade In-Out echoes 
Jon Bon Jovi’s rock gunslinger song 
Wanted Dead or Alive. 

Now, there’s nothing wrong with be- 
ing influenced by other bands (as long as 
they've got better musical credentials 
than Bon Jovi). As former Beatle Mc- 
Cartney pointed out recently, the Beatles 
borrowed some of their style from per- 
formers such as Chuck Berry. However, 


BLUES BROTHERS: Noel and Liam 
Gallagher, front, have a lust for success 


Oasis would be a better band if it started 
to innovate more and imitate less. If we 
want to hear the Beatles, we can listen 
to their Anthology records. 

There are a few worthwhile songs 
on Be Here Now. The first single, D’You 
Know What I Mean?, is a fun, if frothy, 
rock anthem; The Girl in the Dirty 
Shirt has a cool, clomping beat and 
playful but passionate vocals; and Stand 
by Me, with its big, sweet guitar licks 
and hand-clapping chorus, has pop ap- 
peal. So far, though, Oasis hasn’t come 
close to creating a body of work that 
will make the young, hot, upstart rock 
bands of the future want to borrow 
from it. But the band is still a fairly new 

ne. And there’s a long and winding 
road ahead. —C.1.F. 
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ow’s 
this for a 
high school 
revenge 


fantasy? 





We’re 


sending 





rejections 


to 1,204 


colleges. 








Of 1,205 colleges profiled, 
one will be singled out for 
its contributions to the 
advancement of higher learning 
On newsstands nou 
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A Charming Monster 


Jonathan Yardley tells the story of Frederick 
Exley, a very good writer but a vexing man 


N ODD AND, TO MANY READERS, IN- | But Exley (1929-1992) intensely inter- | deemed, Exley did so through his writing 
triguing book appeared in 1968. | ested and exasperated his readers, rela- | skill and his sense of humor, which was 
Published as a novel, A Fan's | tives, friends, casual acquaintances and | usually aimed at his munificent failings. 
Notes excited considerable curios- | the victims of his odd-hours telephone | As a person he was largely dreadful, but 
monologues, among whom Yardley and | asa character in Yardley’s book he com- 


ity about its previously unknown author, 
Frederick Exley, and its central charac- | this reviewer number them- 
ter, a hopeless drunk and a lunatic root- | selves. “What a piece of work 
er for the pro football New York Giants | he was!” Yardley writes, and 
also named Frederick Exley. Who was | then convincingly sets forth 
this guy, so the question went at the | the evidence. 
time, the accomplished author or the Bad work, mostly, al- 
alcoholic burnout he portrays? though Yardley renders this 
Both, as it turned out, and the Wash- | verdict gently. A normal boy 
ington Post book critic and columnist | growing up in Watertown, 


Jonathan Yardley engagingly examines | N.Y., Exley took some hits dur- 
this double identity in Misfit: The | ing his senior year in high 
Strange Life of Frederick Exley (Random | school—the death of his football- 
House; 255 pages; $23). Yardley makes | hero father, an auto accident 
no inflated claims on behalf of his sub- | that ended his own dreams of 
ject: “Fred was a professional writer, al- | gridiron glory—and, after major- 
though only one of his three books [A | ing in English at the University 
Fan’s Notes] will long remain in print.” | of Southern California, eventu- 













| ally became a charming monster of self- 
indulgence. Women, beginning with his 
mother, lined up to mother him. He had 
two wives and physically abused them 
both. He drank incessantly: “There are 
people who knew him for years and nev- 
er, to their knowledge, saw him sober.” 
Insofar as such behavior can be re- 


mands attention. 


By Paul Gray 








BARFLY: In 1988, 20 years after A Fan's Notes 
made his name, Exley posed in a familiar habitat 
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Looking for help? 
Look for this sign. 


The solution is here. IBM Business 
Partners are independent experts 
who can help you find the right 


mix of technology, support, price 


and financing. And there are tens of 
thousands worldwide. To find one who 
specializes in your line of business, 


call 1 888 IBM-2992, ext. 9999, 
































Denzel 
Down Low 


Even the N.B.A.’s off sea- 
son can’t sideline basket- 
ball’s mouthiest — trash 
talker. Spike Lee is calling 
the shots on the set of He 
Got Game. DENZEL WASH- 
INGTON had to adapt his 
style to Spike’s X’s and 0's. 
Denzel’s screen personas 
usually range from the in- 
humanly brave to the 
downright angelic, but in 
Game he plays the ulti- 
mate deadbeat dad. His 
character, Jake Shut- 
tlesworth, is doing time 


for killing his wife. Free- 
dom beckons, in the 
form of a Governor's 
pardon, if he can per- 
suade his estranged son 
Jesus, a high school bas- 
ketball star played by 
Milwaukee Bucks guard 
Ray Allen, to sign with 
an agent. The movie, 
produced by Swishin’ 
an’ Dishin’, has not yet 
been sold for distribu- 
tion, and Lee expects to 
wrap up filming on 

Coney Island early 

in October. In 
“=m time for the 
} season’s first 
tip-off. 
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But Will She Wear White? 


All it took was a few fuzzy photos for Britain to go bananas 
over its favorite fractured fairy-tale princess. After printing 
grainy shots of PRINCESS DIANA cozying up to playboy DOD! 
FAYED, the Sunday Mirror declared authoritatively, “The 
whole world can see it’s a book of love.” The tabloids were 
busy reading the little black book of Dodi's past paramours 
(Brooke Shields, Winona Ryder et al.) when jilted model Kel- 
ly Fisher held a press conference, claiming Dodi as her be- 
trothed and flashing a sapphire ring and a $440,000 breach- 
of-contract and fraud suit. Diana’s future wedded abode was 
hotly debated: Would it be Julie Andrews’ former Malibu 
home, reportedly just purchased by Dodi, or the Paris love 
nest of the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, now owned by the 
father-in-law-to-be? No word yet on a honeymoon site. 
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By NADYA LABI 


To Sin or Not to 
Sin, Asks John 


An editor’s work is never done. Or so it 
seems in the September issue of George, in 
which JOHN F. KENNEDY JR. goes to great 
lengths to boost his magazine’s circulation. 
To complement the cover photo of a nude 
Kate Moss as Eve, Kennedy sits bare- 
chested and bare-kneed in dark shadow, 
gazing pensively at an apple. In the editor’s 
letter, he ruminates on the nature of temp- 
tation—“I’m playing Hamlet with my 
willpower (Should I or shouldn't I?).” The 
literary reference must suffice to convey 
_ his torment because he coyly declines to 
» reveal the snakes in his Garden. Instead, he 
s the Kennedy-clan mantra of loyalty 
}matter what the crime by observing that 
sin Joseph, who tried to annul his first 
lage, and cousin Michael, who dallied 
the baby-sitter, had become the 
“poster boys for bad behavior.” Being just 
a poster boy, after all, is so much seemlier. 


Sitting ringside at 
the Tyson-Holy- 
field bout in June 
apparently gave 
Christian Slater all 
the wrong ideas. 
The toothsome actor turned 
downright mean at an L.A. 
party, allegedly punching his 
girlfriend and biting a man 
who tried to come to her aid. 
Facing possible charges of 
assault, Slater later issued a 
statement expressing regret 
about the incident. 
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Marli Brianna me 
Hughes wants to ( 

zbe like Mikey. 

6 Remember the 

« freckle-faced kid 
who decides oats | 

“aren't so bad after all? Well, 
Mikey grew up, and Life 
cereal boxes needed a new 

> mug. Out of 35,000 entrants, 

* Marli, 4, will be coming to a 

9 supermarket near you. She 

- likes Life but cautions, “It 

> gets boring to eat the same 
thing every day.” 








Blow 
Like 
Me 


Finishing first is 
getting to be a 
habit for Pulitzer 
prizewinner and 
Grammy glutton 
WYNTON MARSALIS. 
Now he’s going for 








Beware Scorned ee 


For 1 years he kept Boris 

Yeltsin in his sights. But ——— 
now the President’s former 
bodyguard and top adviser, 
ALEXANDER KORZHAKOV is 
taking aim at his ex-boss. 
Daven fo Dusk, he depicts 
Dawn to e depi 
Yeltsin as a vodka-swill- 
ing wreck of a man. pee 
even selling off the 

ily album—his mp 







the bronze. The town fathers of Marciac, France, have just 
unveiled a life-size likeness of the trumpeter. Every year 
Marsalis and jazzophiles the world over converge on this 
hamlet in southwestern France, inflating its 1,200 popula- 
tion to 125,000 for a festival in August. Marsalis explains 
the appeal: “The people are soulful and humble.” To prove 
his affection, he’s composed the 90-minute Marciac Suite 
Mayor Jean-Louis Guilhaumon certainly proved his. Artist 
Daphné du Barry’s $80,000 tribute now occupies pride of 
place in front of a former Augustine cloister. 


shots of Yeltsin hanging 
out in Sochi.) One un- 
substantiated secret he 
claims: when Yeltsin 
sent in tanks against 
wae : oe, - — 

‘ouse in ; 
he celebrated before the battle was i 
won in what Korzhakov says was his usual Raa. 
fashion: by getting thoroughly soused. j 





There’s a Whole Lotta Celebrity Cooking Going On 


Someone in the publishing industry has 
sautéed up an ingenious scheme: spear a 
celebrity for a book deal, cut ghostwriter 
costs by churning out recipes instead of 
paragraphs and voila!, instant profit. River- 
head editor Mary South puts it in gentler 
terms: “Cookbooks are a great way for 
celebrities to do a biography without hav- 
ing to do a tell-all.” South will help Patti La- 


Belle, who was been known to rustle up a 
mean meal on the road, dish out her culi- 
nary secrets next year. Even a reed-thin 
celebrity who was never seen in an apron 
will do. Or at least her cook will. Scrib- 
ner’s most recent deal is with Jackie Onas- 
sis’ chef of 25 years, Marta Sgubin, whose 
book will also be coming out next year. 
One celeb with a full menu is Sarah Fergu- 
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son, whose cookbook will reach stores in 
January. But don’t bother salivating over 
such dishes as Pear-Port Quickbread, 
Roast Chicken and Chutney Tea Sandwich- 
es and the Little Princess Birthday Cake. 
The trim Weight Watchers spokeswoman 
has renounced her claim to the title 
Duchess of Pork. The meals are all res- 
olutely low fat. 
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we ee je than 
acyclovir... 
more é convenient 


rhs 
sm8 VALTREX 


valacyclovir 
Call 1-800-942-6880 © heeled 


a coupon for a Free Trial Offer. 


VALTREX is available only by prescription. VALTREX is intended to treat genital herpes 

in adults with normal immune systems. In studies with VALTREX, the most commonly 
reported adverse event was headache. It is not known whether VALTREX can prevent the 
transmission of herpes infection to others. VALTREX is not a cure for genital herpes. =~” 
Please see additional important information below. 


VALTREX” BRIEF SUMMARY 
(valacyclovir hydrochloride) 
Caplets 


The following is o brief summary only; see full prescribing information for complete prod- 
uct information 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: VALIREX is contraindicated in patients with a known 
hypersensitivity or intolerance to volocyciovir, acyclovir, or any component of the 
formulation. 


WARNINGS: Thrombotic thrombocytopenic purpura/hemolytic uremic syndrome (TTP/HUS), in 
some cases resulting in death, has occurred in patients with advanced HIV disease and also in 


allogeneic bone marrow transplant and renal transplant recipients participating in clinical trials 
of VALTREX at doses of 8 grams per day. 


PRECAUTIONS: The efficacy of VALTREX hos not been established for the treatment of disseminated herpes zoster, 
or suppression of recurrent genital herpes, ot in immunocompromised patients. 


Dosage adjustment is recommended when odministering VALTREX to potients with renal impairment (see DOSAGE 
AND ADMINISTRATION). Coution should clso be exercised when administering VALTREX to patients receiving potentially 
nephrotadc agents since this may increase the risk of renal dysfunction and/or the risk of reversible central nervous 
system symptoms such as those that hove been reported in patients treated with intravenous ocyclovir 


Information for Patients: Herpes Zoster: ‘here are no dato on treatment initicted more than 72 hours ofter 
onset of the zoster rosh. Patients should be advised 10 initiate treatment as soon os possible after o diognosis of 
herpes zoster. 


Genital Herpes: Patients should be informed thot VALIREX is not a cure for genital hespes. There ore no deta 
evaluating whether VALTREX will prevent transmission of infection to others. Becouse genitol herpes is o sexvatly 
tronsmitted disease, potients should avoid contact with lesions or intercourse when lesions and/or symptoms are 
present to avoid infecting partners, Genital herpes con clso be transmitted in the absence of symptoms through 
asymptomatic virol shedding. If medical management of a genital herpes recurtence is indicated, patients should 
be advised to initiote therapy ot the first sign or symptom of an episode. 


There are no dota on the effectiveness of treatment initiated more than 72 hours ofter the onset of signs and 
symptoms of a first episode of genital herpes or more than 24 hours of the onset of signs ond symptoms of o 
recurrent episode. 

Drug Interactions: An odditive increase in acyclovir AUC ond Cg, wos observed when VALTREX was adminis- 
tered to healthy volunteers who were taking cimetidine, probenecid, or a combination of both cimetidine and 
probenecid (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: Pharmacokinetics). 


Carcinogenesis, Impairment of Fertility: The dato presented below include relerences to 
the steody-stote acyclovir AUC observed in humans treated with | gram VALTREX given orolly three times o day to 
treat herpes zoster. Plosmo drug concentrations in cnimol studies ore expressed os multiples of human exposure to 
acyclovir (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: Pharmacokinetics). 


Volocyclovir wos noncarcinogenic in lifetime corcinogenicity bioassays at single daily doses (gavage) af up t0 
120 mg/kg/day for mice and 100 mg/kg/day for rats. There wos no significont difference in the incidence of tumors 
between treated and control animots, nor did valacyclovir shorten the latency of tumors. Plasma concentrations 
of ocyclovit were equivalent to human levels in the mouse bioassay and 1.4 to 2.3 times human levels in the rat 
bioassay. 

Volocyclovir was tested in five genetic toxicity assays. An Ames assay wos negotive in the obsence or presence of 
metabolic activation. Also negative were on in vitro cytogenetic study with human lymphocytes and o rat cytogenetic 
study at 0 single oral dose of 3000 mg/kg (8 to 9 times human plasma levels). 

{In the mouse lymphoma assay, valacyclovir was negative in the absence of metabolic activation. In the presence 
of metobolic octivation (76% to 88% conversion to acyclovir), valacyclovir wos weakly mutogenic. 


A mouse micronucleus assay was negative at 250 mg/kg but weokly positive ot 500 mg/kg 
{ocyclovir concentrations 26 to 51 times human plasma levels). 


Volacyclovir did not impois fertility or reproduction in rats at 200 mg/kg/day (6 times human plasma levels) 





Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnoncy Cotegory B. Valacyclovir wos not teratogenic in rats or rabbits 
given 400 mg/kg (which results in exposures af 10 ond 7 times human plasma levels, respectively) during the period 
of mojor organogenesis. There ore no adequate and well-controlled studies of VALTREX or ZOVIRAX in pregnant 
women, A prospective epidemiologic registry of acyclovir use during pregnancy has been ongoing since 1984. As of 
December 1994, outcomes of live births have bean documented in 380 women exposed to systemic ocyclovir during 
the first trimester of pregnancy. The occurrence rate of birth defects approximates that found in the general population, 
However, the smoll size of the registry is insufficient to evaluate the risk for less common defects ot to permit reliable 
ond definitive conclusions regarding the safety of acyclovir in pregnant women and their developing fetuses. VALTREX 
should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to the fetus. 
Pregnancy Exposure Registry: To monitor moternal-fetol outcomes of pregnont women exposed to VALTREX, 
Glow Wellcome Inc. maintoins o Volocyclovir in Pregnancy Registry. Physicians ore encouraged to register their 
patients by calling (800) 722-9292, ext. 39437. 

Nursing Mothers: There is no experience with VALTREX. However, ocyclovir concentrations hove been documented 
in breast milk. in two women following oral administration of ZOVIRAX and ranged from 0.6 to 4.1 times correspond- 
ing plasma levels. These concentrations would potentially expose the nursing infont to o dase of acyclovir as high as 
0.3 mg/kg/day. VALTREX should be administered to a nursing mother with coution and only when indicated 
Pediatric Use: Safety ond effectiveness of VALTREX in pediatric patients have not been established. 


Geriatric Use: Of the total number of patients included in clinical studies of VALTREX, 810 were age 65 or older, 
and 339 were oge 75 or older. A total of 34 volunteers age 65 or older completed a pharmacokinetic tial of VALTREX 
The phormacokinatics of ocyclovit following single- ond multiple-dose oral administration of VALTREX in geriatric vol- 
tunteers voried with renal function. Dosage reduction may be required in geriatric patients, depending on the underlying 
renal stotus of the potient (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY ond DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: The adverse events reported by greater thon 2% of a given treatment group in clinical 
triaks of VALTREX ore listed in Table 1 


Table 1 
Incidence (%) of Adverse Events in Herpes Zoster and 
Genital Herpes Study Populations 


VALTREX 
| prom bid | S00 mg bid 
(n= 359) 

. ‘ch 


Observed During Clinical Practice: Based on clinicol proctice experience in potients treated with oral 
VALTREX, odverse events have been spontaneously reported from domestic and foreign sources during worldwide 
postmarketing surveillonce, Data are insufficient 1o support an estimote of their incidence or to estoblish cousation. 
These events may also occur as part of the underlying disease process. The following odverse events hove been 
reported: 

General: Facial demo. 

Nervous: Confusion, hallucinations (auditory and visual). 

Hemic: Thrombocytopenia. 

Skin: Erythema multiforme, rosh, utticorio, 
OVERDOSAGE: Certoin events hove been reported in potients with ocute or chronic reno! impairment in whom 
recommended dose reduction was not utilized. The following adverse events hove been reported in these patients: 
aggressive behavior, confusion, dizziness, dreams, formication, hallucinations, hypertension, mania, and tochycardia. 
Dose adjustment is recommended in this patient population. 

Precipitation of ocyclovir in renal tubules may occur when the solubility (2.5 mg/ml) is exceeded in the introtubulor 

fivid. In the event of ocute reno! failure ond onutia, the patient may benefit from hemodialysis until renal function 

is restored (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). 
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What a Cute Universe You Have! 


Our desire to make the awesome adorable is spoiling the mysteries of life 


SN’T THIS JUST THE CUTEST LITTLE UNIVERSE YOU'VE EVER 

seen? After centuries of technological striving, we finally 

got to Earth’s strange sere sibling Mars—and found rocks 

named Yogi, Scooby Doo and Barnacle Bill. Someone high 
up in NASA must have issued a firm directive: “Keep it cuddly, 
guys. We don’t want Mars to seem like, you know, outer space.” 
So when Sojourner bumped into one of the rocks, we were told 
Yogi gave her a “boo-boo,” and when she (yes, the robot is a girl) 
made a close approach to another one, we were informed that 
“Sojourner and Barnacle Bill are 
holding hands.” Kind of made you 
look at the vast red deserts of the 
two-mooned planet and want to go 
“Coochy-coochy-coo!” Or, depend- 
ing on your sensibilities, retire to 
the bathroom and retch. 

But what can you expect from 
the culture that brought us Her- 
cules? In the myth Hercules was a 
tragic figure: born with the strength 
to strangle serpents in his cradle, 
but with far less than the normal 
quotient of self-control, he kills his 
wife Megara and their three chil- 
dren in an inexplicable fit of rage 
and is condemned to perform his 
superhuman feats as a way of atone- 
ment. There's a lesson here, maybe, about the disproportion be- 
tween human ability—mental or muscular—and our capacity 
for moral reflection. But in the movie the tormented demigod 
becomes “Here,” an ultra-buff teenage superstar who adores 
“Meg” and addresses the Great Goddess Hera as “Mom.” 
Maybe Disney didn’t realize that Socrates was forced to drink 
hemlock for impieties far milder than that. What next? Medea, 
who kills her own sons after Jason jilts her, as a perky home- 
coming queen who struggles with low self-esteem? 

We do it all the time, of course. Watch one of our shlockier 
televangelists, and you'll be introduced to an affable deity ea- 
ger to be enlisted as your personal genie. Yes, the Great Spin- 
ner of Galaxies, Digger of Black Holes is available, for a suitable 
“love offering,” to relieve the itch of hemorrhoids and help you 
prevail in office intrigues! At least the ancient Hebrews had the 
good sense to make Yahweh unnameable and unseeable except 
in the flames of a burning bush—a permanent Mystery. 

When the sense of mystery is abolished, when the truly 
awesome gets replaced by the merely cute, we don’t stop want- 
ing to feel the goose bumps of cosmic wonder. We just pack up 
our curiosity about the universe and trundle it off to a place like 
Roswell, N.M., where a few unanswered questions are still al- 














lowed to live a furtive life. Though even there the wondrous 
quickly collapses into kitsch—T shirts and coffee mugs fea- 
turing darling little almond-eyed fetuses from space. 

I’m not saying we have to abandon our species’ well-known = 
sense of humor and go around shouting Hallelujah! at every rockj 
Sojourner stumbled on. In the end, in the spirit of science, we + 
want those rocks to become as familiar and even banal to us as the$ 
ones we run into with our lawn mowers. If all goes well, our? 
grandchildren will encounter the floodplains of Mars in a third- 
grade geography lesson, and maybe 
even find them a little dull. But cute- 
ness short-circuits the whole process 
of learning and discovery. When we 
turn the Martian terrain into a comic 
strip, when we reduce a tragic hero 
to an action figure, we are making 
things seem tame and familiar before 
we even know what they are. We are 
insisting, in our pathetic provincial- 
ism, that there is nothing out there— 
either in the mythic past or the distant 
reaches of space—that can’t be la- 
beled, depicted and potentially mar- 
keted by the late 20th century 
American entertainment culture. 

Sometimes Hollywood does get it 
right, or almost right. Close Encoun- 
ters of the Third Kind and this summer's Contact reawakened the 
human craving to reach out and touch those things we do not 
know. While the jolly Jet Propulsion Lab fellows liked to drown 
out the Martian silence with Twist and Shout, these movies are 
about the wisdom of being quiet enough to hear the otherworld- 
ly message—the simple sequence of chords that announces the 
aliens’ arrival in Close Encounters, the pounding radio signal 
from Vega that Jodie Foster’s character picks up in Contact. 

But even these exemplary cases suffer from the cloying 
taint of kitsch. Close Encounters reaches an anticlimax with its 
hackneyed vision of dainty space guys trooping out of the 
mother ship. Contact cannot explain its scientist-heroine’s ob- 
session without mawkish flashbacks to her childhood as an 
orphan; and when she finally meets the Vegans, they take the 
shape of long-lost Dad—to make it “easier” for her. Appar- 
ently our kind can handle only so much strangeness at a time: 
we travel for light-years, down through the raging chaos of 
cosmic wormholes, only to arrive on the set of The Waltons. 

But the extraterrestrial isn’t Daddy. That rock isn’t Scooby 
Doo. And after all these millenniums of composing searing 
tragedies and monster-ridden myths, we ought to be old enough, 
as a species, to face the naked, un-Disneyfied cosmos. a 
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LIES WAITING FOR THE NEXT CURVE. YOU STARE, KNOWING THAT ONLY WHEN YOU DRIVE IT WILL ALL ITS SECRETS BE TOLD, 
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